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= ws To the old-timers of the oil 
industry the ‘‘swoosh’”’ at Spindle- 
top—the roar that heralds the birth of a 
gusher— will ever be a thrilling memory! 
To the succeeding generations Spindletop 
meant the production of petroleum in 
fantastic volume which made possible mass 
production of automobiles and revolution- 
ized transportation. Continued oil discovery 
by the oil drilling industry revolutionized 
American and world economy. 


Deep-drilling and volume production of oil 
might have stopped with Spindletop had 
it not been for the invention of the Hughes 


AED TOOL 


WORLD STANDARD OF THE 


HEARD ROUND THE WORLD 


Rock Bit. Without this instrument man 
would not have been sufficiently imple- 
mented to overcome the great depths and 
sub-surface resistances 
that guard nature’s 
store of oil! Through 
vigilant research and 
continued scientific 
development of the 
Rock Bit since its 
invention in 1909, the 
name HUGHES has 
been accepted as the 
‘*‘World Standard of 
the Drilling Industry’’. 
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IG tires like this are used to haul 

dirt, rock, and ore. Some of the 
trucks haul 35 and 40 tons at a clip. 
Are as big as freight cars —and they 
haul freight car loads over rock, 
* through sand, most anywhere at all. 
| = Tires on these jobs often fail from 

bruises caused by hitting stones, chuck 
holes, or stumps. 

To make truck tires last longer 
B.F.Goodrich now puts a shock shield 
under the tread of every tire in sizes 
8.25 and up—in both off-the-road 
and highway truck tires. 

_ Two or more layers (depending on 
size and type of tire) of strong, elastic 








Lasts longer because of 
its undershirt 


A typical exam ple of B. F. Goodrich im provement im tires 


nylon cords are placed under the tread 
and over the body of rayon fabric in 
B. F. Goodrich truck tires. The nylon 
shock shield protects the rayon back- 
bone of the tire — provides a four- 
way saving for truck owners: (1) 
Average tire mileage is increased. (2) 
Tires have greater resistance to bruises. 
(3) There's less danger of tread sep- 
aration. (4) More tires can be 
recapped. 

The development of both off-the- 
road and highway truck tires with a 
nylon shock shield is typical of the 
constant improvement being made in 


all types of tires by B. F. Goodrich. 







Only from B. F. Goodrich can you get 
truck tires built with a weftless rayon 
cord body. Only from B. F. Goodrich 
can you get the added protection of 
nylon shock shields. 

Nylon makes tires more expensive 
to build, yet these new B. F. Goodrich 
truck tires sell at regular prices. Find 
out more about this new improve- 
ment before you buy. The B.F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Tach Ties ., 
B.F. Goodrich 











Tidelands resources. Supreme Court 
decided the Federal Government, and not 
the States, owns the submerged land along 
the coasts between the low-water mark 
and the three-mile limit at sea. This title 
carries with it, the Court decided, owner- 
ship of oil and other resources in the tide- 
lands. The last Congress passed a law 
vesting title to such lands in the States, 
but President Truman vetoed it. The 
Court’s decision leaves unsolved many 
questions as to the future operation of 
tidelands resources, as well as disposition 
of more than 100 leases made by California 
to oil producers. Justice Department said 
it is studying need for legislation to clarify 
arrangements under which existing opera- 
tors could continue developments. 


Gasoline supplies. Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana announced an allocation system 
to distribute its available supply of gaso- 
line through August. The company said 
its dealers in 11 Midwestern States will re- 
ceive approximately the same amount of 
gasoline delivered in the three summer 
months last year. Other Midwestern com- 
panies reported no immediate plans for 
rationing dealers despite tight supplies. 


Business reports. Building costs in- 
creased 0.6 per cent during April, Com- 
merce Department reported. This brought 
construction costs to a level 22.3 per cent 
higher than in April, 1946. Other official 
business reports were these: Receipts for 
May, 1947, compared with May, 1946, were 
10 per cent higher for laundries; 11 per cent 
higher for cleaning and dyeing establish- 
ments; 5 per cent higher for automobile- 
repair shops. Chain-store sales in the first 
quarter of 1947 were at an annual rate of 
$24,000,000,000, or 22 per cent of all retail- 
store sales, indicating that chain stores 
are regaining ground lost during the war. 


Air transport. Passenger traffic on 
scheduled air lines increased more than 16 
per cent during the first four months of 
1947. Despite a series of accidents and un- 
usually bad weather during the period, 
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revenue passenger miles totaled 1,781,- 
109,000, compared with 1,581,784,115 for 
the first four months of 1946. Air freight 
jumped 294 per cent; express, 57.5 per cent. 


Armed forces. Sweeping revision of the 
Army and Navy promotion systems for 
officers is provided in legislation passed by 
the House and sent to the Senate. Backed 
by both Army and Navy, the measure 
would abolish the Army’s traditional sys- 
tem of promotion by seniority in grades 
below colonel. Promotion would come after 
selection by special boards, and officers 
failing to qualify for higher rank would be 
retired, following the pattern set by the 
system already used in the Navy. The 
proposed law also would curtail the num- 
ber of peacetime generals and admirals, 
abolish the grade of five-star generals and 
admirals except for the eight officers who 
now hold that rank. 


Surplus property. Growing difficulties 
of selling left-over war supplies were re- 
flected in the May report of the War As- 
sets Administration. In May, property 
worth $783,831,000 at original cost was 
old, well below the $1,000,000,000-a-month 
rate adopted as the sales objective. Rate 
of return on WAA disposals fell to 18 cents 
per dollar of original cost, a new low. 


Government loans. Legislation extend- 
ing the charter of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. to June 30, 1948, sharply 
curtails the activities of that major Gov- 
ernment lending agency. Present assets 
available for RFC loans amount to 
$14,000,000,000. Under its revised au- 
thority, RFC eventually will have to do 
business within a ceiling of $2,000,000,000 
on new loans. RFC also loses authority to 
furnish a secondary market for veterans’ 
real estate loans. Since Aug. 7, 1946, RFC 
has been authorized to buy up home loans 
guaranteed by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion up to 50 per cent of the total of each, 
or a maximum of $4,000. RFC authority 
to buy up these loans assured a steady 
stream of money for GI home loans. 
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How safe.a driver are you f 














Are your driving habits 
good habits 7 


Driving a car can be a pleasure or a tiresome 
ordeal. It depends on how you drive. 

If you make it a habit to keep your mind on 
your driving, to keep your car under control, and 
to observe traffic rules, you’ll get a lot more enjoy- 
ment from your motoring. You'll get places just 
as fast as careless motorists, and have a better 
chance of avoiding accidents. 

Make it a habit, too, to keep your car in good 
running condition. Brakes, steering mechanism, 
lights, and tires especially should be checked reg- 
ularly. 
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When you have to stop, 
can you do it in time? 


Chances are you can’t stop as quickly as you 
think you can. 

Traveling at only 20 miles an hour, your car 
will go at least 22 feet while you move your foot 
from the accelerator to the brake. Under the best 
conditions, it will take another 21 feet—or a total 
of 43 feet—before you can stop. 

This stopping distance increases with your 
speed. At 40 miles an hour it is 128 feet; and at 
60 miles an hour you'll travel 254 feet before you 
can stop. The National Safety Council is the 
authority for these figures. 
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How should you drive at night? 


Driving after dark requires special care, for you 
can’t see as far ahead as in the daytime. 


Suppose your headlights suddenly show a bar- 
rier 150 feet ahead on the road, and you’re driving 
50 miles an hour—you are outdriving your head- 
lights, for at that speed you can’t stop in less 
than 186 feet. 

Try to avoid looking directly at approaching 
headlights. Lower your own lights for oncoming 
cars, don’t take the chance that a “‘light-blinded’”’ 
motorist will run into you. Watch your side of 
the road for pedestrians or parked cars. 
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How can you help avoid accidents? 


It’s only common sense to adjust your driving 
to suit adverse weather and road conditions. 


Be prepared for emergencies such as blowouts 
or sudden skids, and know what to do when they 
occur. Keep alert for the actions of other drivers 
or pedestrians. 

And remember—a survey reported by the Na- 
tional Safety Council shows that drivers who have 
been drinking are 3 to 4 times as likely to be in- 
volved in an accident as those who haven’t. 




















TOEMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding 
these important facts about 
safe driving. Metropolitan will 
gladly send you enlarged copies 
of this advertisement — suitable 
for use on your bulletin boards. 








COPYRIGHT 1947—~“ METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
li if 
Metropolitan Lite 


Insurance Company _ 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) y 
Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, pRESIDENT 
1 Mapison Ave., New Yor« 10,N. Y. 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Please send me a copy of your booklet, 
77-K, on safe driving. 


Name. 
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The sergeants a general—again ! 


When Joe came home from Uncle 
Sam’s army, he took command of 
another army which lines up twice a 
day in the barn. 

Both Joe and his army had fine 
war records. His is tucked away in 
a bureau drawer. His cows’ records 
are a part of the United States crop 
reports. 

But those figures reflect a war pro- 
duction job to equal any other. The 
demand for milk hit a new high 
during the war. The response from 
America’s dairy farmers was mag- 
nificent. Wartime milk production 
was the highest in history — peace- 
time production continues higher 


than in any pre-war year. And about 


25% of the average American’s diet 
is milk in some form. 

We’re glad to be Joe’s partner in 
his important job. He produces the 
milk. Here at National Dairy, we 
process it, package it, protect its 
quality all the way to you. We turn 
it into rich cheese, butter, ice cream 
and other foods. Our laboratories 
constantly improve familiar foods, 
develop new ones. 

There’s still much to be discov- 
ered in this vital substance, milk. 
Many minds and hands are working 
on it at National Dairy. And its con- 
tribution to the health of this and 
future generations will be greater 
for what we do. 


Dedicated to the wider use and f 
better understanding of dairy prod- § 
ucts as human food .. . as a base for J 
the development of new products fj 
as a source Of 


and materials 
health and enduring progress on the 
farms and in the towns and cities 


of America. 








These brands assure you of highest quality 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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Just to get perspective amidst the clamor over labor-law changes: 

Employers had their fling in the 1920s, muffed it in 1929 and paid for the 
aftermath during the 1930s when Government stepped in to set new rules. 

Labor leaders enjoyed their fling in the late 1930s and 1940s to date. They 
muffed it in 1946 and 1947 and now will pay by working under new rules. 

Employers get a chance to kick up their heels once again, but still under a 
set of Government rules, not in the free and easy manner of the 1920s. 

What's happened is that the pendulum has made a new swing. However, in the 
process of swinging it has tangled both workers and employers in red tape of 
Government rule from which there will be no future escape. 





It is a mistake to assume that all now will be well. 

Strikes still will occur. They are not barred by law. 

Unions will remain strong. It remains U.S. policy to encourage them. 

Labor leaders will strive, as employers did, to get out of the meshes of 
the law by running to the courts, but they won't escape that way. 

There is to be more policing, not less, of employer-worker relations. 





Under the new rules, once workers are not so scarce as they now are: 

A one-way street of constantly rising union demands, of rising wages in the 
face of falling productivity, will become a two-way street with some gains for 
workers, some losses, depending upon attitudes of individual employers. 

Strikebreaking will become possible for some employers. 

Wage cutting will become more possible in time of trouble for employers 
than it has been in the recent past. Employers will be able to resist unions. 

Hiring and firing again are to become employer prerogatives. 

Strikes definitely will become more hazardous in time of abundant labor 
supply, will open the way for an employer to replace strikers when the issue is 
over wages or other economic considerations. 

The time when a union leader had more to say about the policies of a busi-=- 
ness enterprise than the management had to say seems to be passing, or on the 
verge of passing as soon as a sellers' market ends in labor. Discipline then can 
be restored by an employer under the new rules that Congress fixes. 

What's really happened is analyzed for you on pages 25, 26 and 29. 











A prolonged strike in coal is not likely. A short strike is probable. 

A coal strike is the method John L. Lewis uses to get a new contract. He 
has until July 8 to get a contract without strike. 

A coal settlement, in the end, will involve maybe a 20-cents-an-hour wage 
increase for miners. Issues are narrowed pretty much to wage rates to be paid, 
with mines back in the hands of private operators. Lewis wants all he can get. 

It is doubtful that John Lewis will decide to take on the Government of 
U.S. with Congress in session, that he will try to shut down the entire nation 
to force Congress to alter the labor law it has just enacted. 

A deal in coal, once it comes, will wind up really big strike threats for 
this year, will enable industry to plan on assured raw-material supplies. 














(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-= (Continued) 


A coal strike that lasts as much as 10 days will hurt, however. : 





The country itself keeps teetering on the top of an inflation cycle. 

Incomes are high and still rising gradually. 

A $2,000,000,000 dose of cash almost surely will be given veterans who hold 
terminal-leave bonds. The cash would flow during August and September. 

A tax cut for January 1 has a good chance. 

Wage rates still are being raised in a number of industries. Prices of 
grains are holding very high at harvest time for wheat. 

Everything still seems to be lovely, but it is wise to be cautious. 

A strike in coal, if at all prolonged, could upset the apple cart. A new 
spurt in food prices could do the-same, if it comes. The building boom still 
is not Sparking to the extent expected. Dollars for spending in U.S. will start 
to run low before long causing foreign buyers to cut purchases. 

The whole jerry-built structure of the boom is going to crack at some point 
at some time. When the crack comes, it will require some repairing. 





Dollars for Europe won't be voted in time to stop an export slump. 

A 4 or 5-year plan to cost as much as $25,000,000,000 is going to call for 
extended debate in Congress before approval. It is going to be well along into 
1948 before U.S. will be set to underwrite a recovery plan, if then. 

Russia will want a slice of any dollar pool, complicating matters. 

The Russians will insist again upon a voice in control of Germany's Ruhr; 
will insist on large reparations which U.S., in effect, would pay. U.S. offi- 
cials are up against the fact that Russia is quite desperate for aid and only 
U.S. can supply the aid, whether it is direct or indirect. 











Just to show you the degree of strain in Russia.....Using official prices 
for rationed goods, a Russian worker can buy this with a week's income: 

Of bread, a Russian worker can buy 22 loaves with a full week's income. 
Bread for the family may take almost all of his income. An average U.S. worker 
could buy 394 one-pound loaves of bread to the Russian's 22. 

Of milk, a Russian worker can buy 7.55 quarts with a week's income. A U.S. 
worker can buy 276 quarts of milk with his week's income. 

Of sugar, a Russian worker can buy 16.9 pounds with a full week's income. 

A U.S. worker can buy 503.7 pounds with his week's pay. 

A suit of clothes of undisclosed quality costs a Russian 7 weeks' pay. A 
U.S. worker can buy a $50, high-quality suit for one week's pay. 

A pair of shoes costs a Russian about 3 weeks' pay. A U.S. worker can buy 
6 or 8 pairs of shoes with one week's pay. 

Actually, the Russian cannot even make his pay stretch as far as these fig- 
ures suggest because there are rationed goods available for only 40 per cent of 
his pay. He must pay unofficial prices, about 4 times as high as official 
prices, when he spends the remaining 60 per cent of his income. 

Workers in Russia are about half as well off as in prewar, when they had 
an extremely low living standard. U.S. workers are better off than in prewar. 











Steel output already is cut back before a real coal strike starts. 

Auto output will drop quickly with a reduction in steel production. Other 
durable goods using steel will feel quickly a slowing in coal output. 

Lowered production then will lead to greater pressure of demand on the 
available supply of some goods, which might mean more price increases. But, 
with steel down, autos curtailed and other industries affected, unemployment 
will rise and purchasing power decline somewhat. 

What happens in coal will determine what happens to general business. 

The U.S. boom seems not to be far away from a turning point. 














See also pages 13, 15, 22, 36. 
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you would probably find everything you want to know about qual- 
ity and ingredients printed right on the tube. However, the usual 
gasoline “package” is a gasoline pump. So oil companies every- 
where put “Ethyl” trade-marks on their pumps to show you that 
their best gasoline contains ‘“‘Ethyl’”’ antiknock compound. This 
famous ingredient, which is made by the Ethyl Corporation, is 
added to gasoline to improve power and performance. To get more 
out of your car, buy your gasoline from pumps marked with the 
familiar yellow-and-black emblem. Ethyl Corporation, New York. 
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gasoline were sold in tubes... 
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As you sit and read this impor- 
tant news of national affairs, 
may we remind you that 
two hundred and seventy-five 
thousand other subscribers 


are doing exactly the same 


thing. 


Advertisers in this magazine 
each week realize the full sig- 
nificance of such an important 


audience. 


The United States News 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying a tax on 
the income of a trust established by your 
wife for your children if you are entitled 
to the remainder of the trust principal and, 
as trustee, have power to change the trust 
agreement. The Supreme Court refuses to 
review one tax case of this kind, leaving in 
effect a lower-court ruling that the hus- 
band was taxable on the trust income be- 
cause of the wide powers that he held over 
the income. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT any longer export gaso- 
line or five other petroleum products with- 
out obtaining an individual export license. 
The Office of International Trade places 
tighter restrictions on export of these oil 
products. The items covered are motor 
fuels, kerosene, gas oil, distillate fuel oil, 
residual fuel oil and petroleum blending 
agents. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain copies of new rules 
and regulations, which will govern the 
registration of trade-marks after July 5, 
from the Patent Office of the Department 
of Commerce. The revised regulations have 
just been issued by the Commissioner of 
Patents. 


- * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get the courts 
to hold up a collective-bargaining elec- 
tion in your plant on the ground that the 
National Labor Relations Board has not 
published proper rules of procedure in ac- 
cordance with the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act passed by Congress. A federal 
district court rejects one company’s re- 
quest for an injunction to hold up a plant 
election until the Board publishes rules of 
procedure. 


* #2 


YOU CAN file separate income tax re- 
turns for affiliated corporations for fiscal 
years ending in 1947 even though ¢on- 
solidated income and excess-profits tax 
returns were filed for the companies last 
year. The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has issued a ruling covering the filing 
of separate returns for affiliated corpora- 
tions in 1947. 


* * * 
YOU CANNOT expect to deduct as in- 


terest any part of a lump sum that you 
pay as a compromise of income tax de- 


and administrative decisions: 


ficiencies, penalties and interest. The Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue rules that no part 
of such payments is deductible as interest 
for federal income tax purposes. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in selling a used 1947 
automobile, allow the buyer credit for 
more than two thirds of the cash price of 
the car. This ruling is issued by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to clarify confusion 
over the minimum down payment required 
under consumer credit rules for used 1947 
automobiles. 


*# + # 


YOU CAN possibly obtain a Govern- 
ment contract even though you, as a 
bidder, fail to put up a bond for the full 
amount specified in the Government’s in- 
vitation to bid. The Comptroller General 
holds in one case that such a failure by a 
bidder to post bond did not bar him from 
being awarded the contract, since failure to 
do so was not a material deficiency. 


* + 


YOU CAN probably be required to rein- 
state a veteran in his old job if you bought 
the company that formerly employed him, 
and if the same or a similar job exists in 
your plant. A circuit court of appeals rules 
that a returned serviceman is entitled to a 
cash payment, in place of re-employment 
under the Selective Service Act, because 
the new owner of the company refused to 
reinstate the veteran, who had, meanwhile, 
obtained other employment. 


<¢ 2 * 


YOU CAN now buy certain types of 
surplus production machinery and equip- 
ment at fixed prices. The War Assets Ad- 
ministration announces that these items 
will be sold at prices fixed to reflect their 
condition. 


* + 


YOU CAN avoid paying a penalty tax 
for accumulation of corporation earnings 
if you can prove that the earnings were 
not accumulated beyond the reasonable 
needs of the business. The U.S. Tax Court 
decides that one corporation should not be 
penalized, under Section 102, where it 
showed that its earnings were held back 
to retire indebtedness, make improve- 
ments, expand operations and to provide 
reserves against a depression and to meet 
unknown risks. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unirep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Never before has there been a vew 
line of trucks with so many features 


otalk about! ~—« 













New comfort and safety in the 
Ycab that ‘tbreathes’’—'‘‘in- 
hales’’ fresh air and ‘‘exhales’’ 


used air—keeps glass fog-free 


and clear... plus other new 





) features you’ll want to see—at 


F 
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your Chevrolet dealer’s now! 















NEW FOUR-POINT DRIVER COMFORT. 1. The cab that “breathes” 
; draws in fresh air—heated in cold weather—and forces out used air.* 
NG a \ 2. Driver’s compartment is wider and deeper—more leg room. 3. 
Bigger, more comfortable seats are fully adjustable. 4. Larger wind- 
shield and windows give 22% greater visibility. 
A unique, more durable FLEXI-MOUNTED CAB—rubber-cushioned 
against road shocks, torsion and vibration; designed for longer cab 
life. . . . Chevrolet’s stronger, sturdier FRAMES with new super-cargo 
capacity are designed to carry greater loads greater distances for a 
longer time. 





wtrucks offer ADVANCE 
) DESIGN—new features— 
new styling—from headlight 
ito tail light. . . . With 

INCREASED LOAD SPACE 

inpanels and pick-ups—more 
f efficient loading in stake and 


high rack bodies. 


Longer WHEELBASES give 
better load distribution— 


SEs fe increased cab space. 
Chevrolet’s FULL-FLOATING HYPOID REAR HYDRAULICTRUCK BRAKES 
AXLES are geared for the load... . VALVE- —with exclusive design for 
£ : IN-HEAD TRUCK ENGINES are world’s most greater brake-lining contact 
"Fresh-air heating and ventilat- : aes 3 : 
ing system optional at extra cost. economical for their size. —assure quick, safe stops. 


‘ 


net aimee C 4 £ VY & 0 [F T T g UJ C K . FOR TRANSPORTATION 
; DESIGN UNLIMITED 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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PICK-UPS PANELS STAKES CAB-OVER-ENGINE TRACTOR-TRUCKS & CHASSIS FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
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THE BELL XS-1, FO 

. BY A FOUR-UNIT ve 

os ENGINE, IS CAPABLE OF GOING 

1700 MILES PER HOUR AT AN ALTITUDE OF 

80,000 FEET. BORG-WARNER’S FAMOUS : 
PESCO HYDRAULIC PUMPS WILL PUMP THE FUEL & 

IN THIS TYPE OF AIRPLANE. THEY'LL ALSO ACTIVATES 
THE VITAL CONTROL SURFACES TO GIVE RESPONSE 

AGA.NST THE POWERFUL AIR-STREAM . 








190 MILES UP / 
SCIENTISTS ALREADY ARE 
PLANNING AN INTERSPACE SINGLE- 
PASSENGER CARRYING ROCKET. 
EXPECTED PERFORMANCE: 

| MILLION FEET STRAIGHT UP IN 
5/2 MINUTES... THROUGH PROBABLE 
TEMPERATURES RANGING FROM 
150° BELOW ZERO TO 638°ABOVE. 
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IN MANY JET PLANES, E 
THIS ALTITUDE-PROOF 
B-W MECHANISM PUMP 
FUEL TO THE MOTORS UNDE 
PRESSURE OF 700 48S. PE 
SQUARE INCH... 23 TIMES; 

THE PRESSURE NEEDED 
FOR ORDINARY PLANES. 





FIRST 
STRATOSPHERE 
FLIGHT 














MAY, 1931 
y ALTITUDE 51,793 FT. 
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THE NEW A/lR AGE— Facts AND 

PLANS PRESENTED BY BORG- WARNER, 

WHICH HAS BEEN SERVING AVIATION 

NEEDS FROM THE START. 

(THE WRIGHT BROTHERS’ PLANE WAS 

2 EQUIPPED WITH B-W CARBURETION ') Hemera —— Fs 
ap neal < mate manent \¢-anmae ay heotes OF AIR FRICTION CAN START HEAT WAVE! 


MOTORCARS CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY B-W. EVERY 



























COMMERCIAL PLANE ANO MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE THE ACTION OF AIR RUBBING THE PLANE'S SURFACES 
_ ABOARD VITAL 8-W EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF /0 FARMS SPEED 
5-| FOOD PRODUCTION WITH 8-W EQUIPPED IMPLEMENTS. BOOSTS THE INSIDE TEMPERATURES. IN THE CASE OF 
; AND MILLIONS OF FAMILIES ENJOY THE TIME-SAVING CON- A PASSENGER PLANE DESIGNED TO TRAVEL AT 1000 M.PH. 


VENIENCE OF NORGE AND OTHER B8-W HOME APPLIANCES. THE CABIN MIGHT HEAT TO MORE THAN 100° UNLESS 
REFRIGERATION WAS PROVIDED. 








ON A RECENT SUPER- FAST 
TEST FLIGHT, THE WING OF 
A JET PLANE WAS REPORTED 
TO HAVE “DIMPLES" POUNDED INTO IT. 

E THE CAUSE: AIR TURBULENCE SET UP BY A GNAT 
S SQUASHED AGAINST THE LEADING EDGE. 


os FASTER THAN A BATTLESHIP/ 


IN MODERN TURBOJETS, TINY PESCO PUMPS FROM B-W MUST 
DELIVER TREMENDOUS AMOUNTS OF FUEL. AS MUCH AS 
1000 GALLONS PER HOUR IN THE P-80'S... 2000 GALLONS 
IN OTHER MODELS. IN ONE MINUTE A PLANE MAY USE 
ENOUGH GASOLINE TO DRIVE A MOTOR CAR 600 MILES. 










THESE UNITS FORM BORG—WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: BORG & BECK « BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL « BORG WARNER SERVICE 
PARTS » CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR » DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING »* LONG MANUFACTURING CO.,LTD. « MARBON + MARVEL- 
SCHEBLER CARBURETER » MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT » MORSE CHAIN » MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. » NORGE » NORGE-HEAT « NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS « PESCO PRODUCTS « 

ROCKFORD CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION * SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL DIVISION *» WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS » WARNER GEAR + 
WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. « WISC™*!"!IN TRANSMISSION 
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More than 2500 Supply Points . 


dollar 


FOR QUALITY LUBRICANTS AND FUELS - 


Do 
-to serve all your plants wherever located!} x 













TEXACO OFFERS YOU through its nation-wide network of Wholesale 
Supply Points: 

GREATER ECONOMY through centralized purchasing control and One 
Sales Agreement. 

INCREASED OUTPUT and reduced costs — through uniform quality prod- 
ucts and the cooperation and services of skilled 
Texaco Lubrication Engineers. 

FOR QUICK ACTION call the nearest of Texaco’s more than 2500 Whole- 
sale Supply Points or write The Texas Company, 
135 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 








—in all i 
48 States 


The Texas Company 
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WHY U.S. OFFERS AID TO EUROPE: — 
DANGER IN WORLD’‘S DOLLAR CRISIS 


Loans and Gifts as Way to Check Recession, Build up Foreign Nations 


Belief of our experts that 
resources are adequate for 


spending of billions abroad 


A four-year or five-year plan of U.S. 
aid to Europe, to cost about $25,000,000,- 


000, is in trouble before it starts. 


President Truman’s Cabinet is sharply 
divided on the plan. Congress is inclined to 
be cool toward it. Europe wants and badly 


" needs the dollars, but may not like the 


conditions to be attached to new 
dollar grants. 

Even so, this Government is going 
ahead with plans to get the program into 
operation. 

Hard facts of the world dollar crisis 
show why. 


Dollars being earned by foreign na- 


any 


» tions amount to only 38 per cent of the 


dollars being spent by those nations. Yet 
only dollars can buy the goods needed for 
recovery in Europe. 

Dollars already lent by the U.S. to the 
rest of the world are being used at a rate 


$12,800,000,000 


$17,600,000,000 


$16,400,000,000 


Source: Commerce Department 
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of nearly $5,000,000,000 a year. At that 
rate, loans now available will run out be- 
tween late 1947 and mid-1948. Exhaustion 
of loans will come gradually, country by 
country. 

Dollar gifts abroad are being spent at a 
$2,800,000,000 annual rate now, but this 
rate will dwindle fast unless gifts are re- 
plenished. 

Dollar reserves of the outside world, 
built up in the past, are being used at a 
rate of nearly $5,000,000,000 a year, and 
promise to run out early in 1948. 

U.S. exports of goods and services, 
now running at a rate of nearly $20,000,- 
000,000 a year, of which $16,000,000,000 
is in goods alone, will fall sharply within 
six months, if more dollars are not made 
available. A big drop in exports would re- 
move one main prop for U.S. prosperity. 

U. S. imports are running at an annual 
rate of only $7,600,000,000. That leaves an 
export surplus of $12,000,000,000 a year, 
or $1,000,000,000 a month. The problem is 
where to find dollars to make up that dif- 
ference. 


fGuciee 
OF U.S. 


-54,300,000,000§ 


+5800,000,000 


What the U.S. is after, in propasing 
to lend or give foreign nations another 
$20,000,000,000 or $25,000,000,000, is to 
maintain buying power abroad until the 
world is able to shift for itself again. Of- 
ficial view is that U.S. has more than a 
mere moral obligation to finance world re- 
covery. If world buying power is ex- 
hausted, world markets for U.S. goods dis- 
appear. 

The real idea behind the program, thus, 
is that the United States, to prevent a 
depression at home, must put up the dol- 
lars that it will take to prevent a collapse 
abroad. 

This is not a new problem for the United 
States. During and after World War I, the 
flow of American goods abroad was fi- 
nanced by loans, some of which were never 
repaid. During the 1930s, U.S. exports 
were financed by shipments of foreign gold 
to this country. During World War II, ex- 
ports were continued through Lend-Lease. 
Now they are being kept up through more 
loans and gifts. 

Today the same problem is arising 





$13,300,000,000 


$17,200,000,000 
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again, but it is on a much bigger scale 
than before. 

Need for dollar aid is shown by a 
breakdown of the facts and figures to be 
world-wide, but to center in Europe. 

The Continent as a whole is buying 
U.S. goods, exclusive of services, at a rate 
of $4,600,000,000 a year above what it is 
receiving from sales to the United States. 
At the end of last year, the European 
countries had on hand only $2,421,000,- 
000 in dollar balances, exclusive of gold. 
Europe is running through its dollars 
very fast. 

Great Britain is using dollars to buy 
goods at a rate of $1,100,000,000 a year in 
excess of the dollars she receives from sell- 
ing goods. Her dollar balance was only 
about $460,000,000 at the start of the year, 
but she has been able to keep on buying 
by drawing on the unused portion of her 
loan from the U.S. 

Other European countries are worse off 
than Britain. France is buying goods at a 
rate of $816,000,000 above what she re- 
ceives from sales and yet had only $246,- 
000,000 on hand in her dollar bank ac- 
count. Italy’s situation is equally tight. 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and the Scan- 
dinavian countries are in trouble. 

Latin-American nations, supposed to be 
well off, also are spending their dollars 
much faster than they are earning dollars. 
Their net purchases over sales are at a 
$1,764,000,000 rate, compared with year- 
end dollar balances amounting to $1,105,- 
000,000. 

Canada’s net of exports over imports 
is at a rate of $830,000,000, compared with 
dollar balances that totaled only $930,- 
000,000 at the end of 1946. 

Asia, on the other hand, had dollar 
balances totaling $1,300,000,000, compared 
with net exports at a rate of $720,000,000. 

The outside world also owns some gold 
and U.S. investments. These resources al- 
ready are being tapped by some countries 
that are running short of dollars. 

Foreign holdings of assets, that, in a 
pinch, might be turned into dollars total 
more than $31,000,000,000. 

Stocks of gold owned by foreign coun- 
tries amount to $15,000,000,000. But, of 
this total, more than a third is in hiding 
and is not included in figures officially pub- 
lished by the various governments. Also, 
most governments are reluctant to let their 
holdings of gold fall below the level they 
need as monetary reserves. Therefore, the 
amount of gold that can or will be used to 
support continued buying from the U.S. 
is limited. 

Investments and other assets in the 
United States owned by foreigners, as the 
chart on page 13 shows, amounted to 
$16,400,000,000 at the end of 1946. Of 
these, nearly half were in dollar balances 
and other short-term holdings. Long-term 
investments, including $2,700,000,000 of 
industrial plants and $3,800,000,000 of 
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corporate stocks and bonds, made up the 
remaining $8,300,000,000. 

These figures are misleading, however, 
because foreign investments in the U.S. 
are not evenly distributed around the 
world. ] 

Britain is by far the biggest foreign 
holder of long-term U.S. investments. In 
1941, when latest data were compiled, 
Britain owned nearly $3,000,000,000 of 
such assets, or about half the world total, 
and the proportion is not believed to have 
changed greatly since then. 

The Netherlands still has most of the 
$1,000,000,000 of U.S. assets that she 
owned in 1941. 

France, Switzerland, Sweden and Bel- 
gium also are reported to have substantial 
holdings in U.S. 

Italy and a number of other countries 
hold little in the way of U.S. assets. In 
1941, Italy’s holdings amounted to only 
$100,000,000, and they have been drawn 
down to some extent since then. 

Cashing in these assets, thus, would 
not provide the purchasing power abroad 
that some have imagined. If all long-term 
foreign investments in U.S. were liqui- 
dated, ready cash abroad would be in- 
creased by only about $8,000,000,000. 
That, added to dollars earned from U.S. 
imports, would finance world buying in 
U.S. for only about eight months, 





There are other limitations on how far 
liquidation of assets can go in financing 
recovery abroad. Foreigners, both indi- 
viduals and governments, are reluctant to 
dispose of their U.S. holdings. Long-term 
investments yield dollar income to their 
owners year after year. 

If it comes to a choice, foreign countries 
are likely to use their dollar balances and 
short-term assets first. Next, they will 
draw down their gold stocks. Then stocks 
and bonds would be turned into dollars, 
Sale of foreign-owned industrial enter- 
prises in U.S. would come last. 

The other answer would be to cut im. 
ports from the United States. Britain, 
for one, is making it known that, rather 
than liquidate her gold and dollar-earning 
assets, she will get along without some of 
the goods she now buys in the U.S. 

What it all boils down to, thus, is that 
the dollar famine abroad, if it is to be met 
at all, must be met by further U.S. loans 
and gifts. The five-year plan for Europe 
is offered as one possible solution. But 
questions are being raised in Congress as | 
to the capacity of this country to finance ' 
Europe to the tune of $25,000,000,000 : 

To ease these fears, Government | 
planners are offering these assurances to F 

' 


- 


Ss 


Congress: 

Natural resources of the U.S. (see page 
36) will not be unduly drained, because 
U.S. exports will not continue at present 
high levels in years ahead, whether the 
world gets new U.S. aid or not. 

Consumer goods in the U.S. will not 
be in any shorter supply than at present : 

Financial resources of the U.S. can © 
continue to carry the burden of helping 
Europe. However, this will mean that 
U.S. taxes will have to stay at high levels 
if the cost of foreign aid is not to result 
in an increased public debt. 

The final answer, despite these as- 
surances, may be a sharp modification of 
the program that now is being drafted by 
Government agencies. 

A cut in cost below the $25,000,000,000 © 
suggested by aides of State Secretary f 
George C. Marshall may be necessary be- 
fore the plan gets Congress’s approval. k 

Strings on how the money is spent may Ls 
be tied to the program. To win approval | 
in Congress, the plan probably will have 7 
to provide a guarantee that the dollars 7 
will be spent for rebuilding European in- 
dustry, transport, power systems and agri- 
culture on a continental scale, not on a 
national scale. Congress will shrink from i 
pouring out dollars to support a piecemeal 
recovery plan. 4 

Self-help, including some method of at 7 
least nominal repayment to U.S., will have 
to be stressed. A 

The program, thus, is not yet settled. 
Congress still is skeptical about the idea. 
The Administration has a big selling job ' 
to do before it gets more dollars to finance 
world recovery. 
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SPARRING OVER ISSUES FOR ‘48 


| Congress-White House Fight Ahead on Housing, Funds, Health, Prices 


Third-party talk by labor 
despite President's left turn 
that hurt Southern support 


The initial battles of the 1948 presi- 
dential campaign are being fought now. 
President Truman is maneuvering for po- 
sition for the Democrats. Senator Robert 
A. Taft of Ohio is spokesman for the 
Republican Congress. Out of their disputes 
are emerging the issues the two parties 
will use in 1948. The tax and labor-bill 
vetoes are only the first engagements in 
the continuing struggle. 

New areas of dispute are being sur- 
veyed. These range through such issues 
as appropriations, federal housing, educa- 
tion and health programs, minimum wages, 
prices and foreign aid. Before the present 
session of Congress ends, the Taft posi- 
tion on all of these will be capable of 
being measured alongside that of Presi- 
dent Truman. The difference between the 
two will indicate the gap between the 
Democratic and Republican platforms 
next year. 

The politics of the situation is driving 
Mr. Truman to the left in an effort to 
hold for the Democrats the votes of labor 
and left-wing groups in Northern indus- 
trial States with key electoral votes. But 
this leftward turn of Mr. Truman is caus- 
ing conservative Southern Democrats to 
side against him on many issues. 

At every point along the line, the Presi- 
dent is finding his way blocked by a Re- 
publican Congress that stands somewhat 
to the right of center. And Mr. Taft is 
the foremost congressional spokesman on 
domestic policies. 

The present score is close to a tie. 

Mr. Truman’s veto of a tax cut was up- 
held by Congress. Enough Democrats in 
the House of Representatives stuck with 
the President to kill the bill. 

His labor veto was overriden. On this 
issue, a majority of his own party in 
Congress deserted the President and went 
along with Mr. Taft. 

Appropriations are being clipped con- 
siderably under the budget that Mr. Tru- 
man said he needed to run the Government 
during the next year. 

But a wool-tariff veto was effective. 
Mr. Truman said the bill, which would 
have permitted lifting the tariff on wool, 
would be interpreted by other nations as a 
step toward economic isolation. Although 
the bill itself had drawn support from both 
parties, its effect ran contrary to the 
tariff-reducing policies of the Administra- 
tion. 
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Back of these facts lies a set of po- 
litical intangibles, so involved that this 
score may be altered. 

Democrats who voted to support the 
President’s veto of a tax cut are being 
besieged with protests from their friends 
and campaign confributors. Some are al- 
tering their position on taxes. Many say 
they would vote for a tax cut now if it 
could be made effective as of next Janu- 
ary 1. They are trying to work out such 
an arrangement. 

And, even though Mr. Truman fought 
the battle of labor in vetoing the Taft- 
Hartley bill, some labor leaders are turn- 
ing away from him to examine the pros- 
pects for a third party. They say that if 
the President cannot hold his own party 
he is not much good to labor. They see 
little hope of labor’s getting what it wants 
from a Democratic Party that is split be- 
tween Southern conservatives and North- 
ern left-wingers. And they see nothing to 
gain from the Republicans. 

Laws that labor wants. The Taft 
program is being substituted for many of 
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the legislative items that labor wants from 
Congress, most of which have been en- 
dorsed and urged upon Congress by the 
President. In spite of urgings from Mr. 
Truman, few of the items on the list have 
any great prospect of enactment at this 
session. The line-up now looks like this: 

Social Security broadening, with wider 
coverage and higher benefits, has little 
chance of being enacted at this session. A 
two-year continuation of the present tax 
rates is contemplated. , 

A 65-cent minimum wage is unlikely 
now. Even if a measure were enacted at 
this session, the figure would come closer 
to 60 cents, perhaps be even lower. 

Health insurance is caught by the old 
controversy over private medicine. Senator 
Taft and his Republican colleague, Sena- 
tor H. Alexander Smith of New Jersey, 
are substituting a State and local plan for 
the federal plan asked by Mr. Truman. 

Housing legislation is snarled. The long- 
range plan that Mr. Taft joined two 
Democratic Senators in working out has 
been shelved temporarily. It is not likely 
to move beyond the Senate. Federal con- 
struction of low-cost housing, to supple- 
ment private construction, as requested by 
labor, is not in the cards at this time. 

Federal aid to education is likely to go 
over to next session, although it has been 
studied by congressional committees and 
Mr. Taft says it is one of the measures 
that might be rushed through. 

Fair-employment practices are not like- 
ly to be altered at this time. A Senate 
committee is exploring the subject, but no 
law is in sight. 

Economic controls. The congressional 
trend under the leadership of Mr. Taft is 
away from federal economic controls. 

New rationing and price controls are 
not in prospect. Neither Mr. Truman nor 
Mr. Taft wants them, although Mr. Tru- 
man has suggested that citizens voluntarily 
reduce their meat consumption. 

Price trends are being investigated, with 
top-level witnesses summoned. But there 
is no present prospect that any legislative 
recommendations will come from the Joint 
Economic Committee, which Senator Taft 
heads. The CIO is urging that a price- 
investigation board be created, with a pos- 
sible return to price and rationing controls. 

Rent controls are being changed sharply 
in favor of landlords. Rent rises are in 
prospect in the bill that went to Mr. Tru- 
man with the plain threat that, if he did 
not sign the measure, all controls would be 
allowed to lapse. 

War controls for the most part are be- 
ing ended. Only a few are being kept, like 
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POLITICAL SWEEPSTAKES 


those over allocation of scarce materials, 
and those over exports. 

National-defense plans are moving 
forward in Congress, although with some- 
what less money for the Army, Navy and 
Air Corps than was asked by Mr. Truman. 

An Army-Navy merger on a simpler 
basis than that proposed by the War De- 
partment may emerge at this session; but 
its path is not wholly clear yet. 

Universal training, although endorsed 
by Mr. Truman and all top members of 
the Administration, is being shelved for 
the session. Nor are prospects for its enact- 
ment in the 1948 election year very bright. 

Army enlistments are to be encouraged, 
however, by granting certain pay bonuses 
and choices of how and when men will 
serve. Another measure provides more at- 
tractive retirement benefits for servicemen. 

Aid, for Europe, now contemplated by 
the Administration, is running into trouble 
in the conflict between Mr. Truman and 
Mr. Taft. While Senator Arthur H. Van- 
denberg of Michigan usually calls the 
turns on Republican foreign policy, there 
are limits beyond which he cannot lead 
Mr. Taft. The Ohio Senator’s views on 
foreign aid are more moderate than those 
of Mr. Vandenberg. 

This means trouble for any recommen- 
dations by Mr. Truman that Congress 
provide large amounts of new money to 
finance recovery in Europe. A tightening 
up on other measures for international 
activities also is in evidence. 

The overseas information program of 
the State Department is being sharply 
reduced both in scope and in funds. 

Inter-American military co-operation, 
as recommended by Mr. Truman, has 
little chance of enactment at this time. 

Displaced persons are not likely, at this 
session, to obtain special permission to 
enter the United States. 
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—Russell in Los Angeles Times 
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—Justus in Minneapolis Star 


NOW WE KNOW THAT 
THE WAR IS OVER 


The areas of disagreement between 
Mr. Taft and Mr. Truman reach down 
through these measures on social and 
economic changes, national defense and 
foreign aftairs. Mr. Taft wishes fewer 
federal controls over the nation’s social 
and economic life than Mr. Truman is 
advocating. Mr. Taft favors less expan- 
sive and less expensive foreign policy than 
Mr. Truman is seeking. 

For more than a year, the contest be- 
tween the two has been growing more 
tense. In the last Congress, Mr. Truman 
often found that Mr. Taft was the key 
man who was blocking the enactment of 
his proposals. That condition has been 
even more apparent in this Congress, in 
which Mr. Taft moved into a central sput 
of leadership in the Senate, with a decid- 














—Smith for NEA Service 


CAPPING THE ARGUMENT 


ing voice in fixing the Senate program, and 
command of the important Senate Labor 
Committee. f 

Where Senator Vandenberg dominated 
the G.O.P. foreign policy, Senator Taft be- 
came the top spokesman for domestic leg- 
islation in the majority party. He keeps 
himself familiar with all legislation moving 
to the floor. And long ago he decided that | 
opposition was not adequate if it consisted | 
of mere negation. When he says no to a 
presidential plan, he usually has a plan 
of his own to propose as a substitute. 

Thus, Senator Taft came to personalize 
Congress for Mr. Truman. The President 
has chosen Mr. Taft as a symbol of the 
Republican opposition, and as such is firing 
directly at the Ohioan rather than at Con- 
gressional Republicans in general. 

He did this first last year in a radio 
speech denouncing a Taft amendment to 
the price-control bill. The next phase in 
their personal battle was the issuance of a 
statement by Mr. Truman attacking the 
economic theories that had been attributed 
to Mr. Taft. The Ohio Senator counter- 
blasted. And when Mr. Truman went on 
the radio to explain why he was vetoing 
the labor bill, Mr. Taft followed with a 
speech assailing the President’s explana- 
tion. 

Developments in this fight are in the | 
making as Congress draws toward the end 
of its'session. For the issues of 1948 are 
being hammered out now. If a depression 
comes, Republicans want to be ready to 
blame it on Mr. Truman’s tax and spend- 
ing policies. If a rash of strikes and labor 
strife slows production, the Democrats will 
blame it on the new labor law. 

But the battle with the President is 
focusing public attention on Mr. Taft as 
the leader of his party. It gives him the } 
publicity edge over other contenders for | 
the Republican presidential nomination. 
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They dip their wings as they pass by 


wo groups of business executives in their com- 


panies’ Beechcraft Executive Transports pass 





each other along the highway of the sky. One 
plane carries men from a great rubber company on 
their way to Detroit for a 2 o'clock conference with 
motor officials. They Il be home in time for dinner. 
The other Beecheraft carries mining men from the 
west en route to New York. They ve saved exactly a 
week of man-days since a leisurely departure from 


their office this morning. 


(nd along all this limitless right-of-way, other Beech- 


craft Model 18’s are solving the problems of other 









companies in getting executives from where they are 
to where they want to go... in the shortest space of 
time, in the greatest possible comfort, at the lowest 


possible cost. 


Your nearest Beechcraft distributor is prepared with 
facts and figures to help you appraise company- 
owned air transportation in the light of your own 
transportation needs. He welcomes the opportunity 
to demonstrate to vou the new Beechcraft Model 18 
Executive Transport, in daily use by nearly 400 
companies in the United States. Beechcraft distribu- 


tors are located in key cities across the U.S. A. 


_ Beech Aircraft 


CORPORATION a, WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. A, 





Amazing new developments in every branch 


of industry will mean the much wider use 
of light alloys fabricated by Bohn—a major 
source for aluminum and magnesium. 

BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES — LAFAYETTE BUILDING * DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Designers and Fabricators 
ALUMINUM e@ MAGNESIUM e BRASS e AIRCRAFT-TYPE BEARINGS 


A Possible Tractor 
of Tomorrow . 
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FACE TO FACE WITH RUSSIA 


Spread of U.S. and Soviet Power to Common Borders Everywhere 


Two-world division that can 
harden unless U.S.S.R. takes 


_part in joint plan for Europe 


All around the world, the U.S. and 
Russia are pressing solidly up against each 
other. If there is any more shoving, trouble 
can result. 

The boundaries, thus, are fixed for two 
worlds. Whether those boundaries harden, 
or whether they soften to permit the 
worlds to merge will be decided by Rus- 
siv’s reaction to the U.S. offer of aid to 
Europe. 

Vacuums of power that resulted from 
the war now are filled. Russia pushed out 
with her influence and commitments to 
stake claims for the future. The U.S. 
pushed out wita power to stake other 
claims. These two powers of the world are 
in contact almost everywhere. The basis 
of their future relations is to be determined 
in the period immediately ahead. 

The Pictogram on and 21 
shows how Russia and the United States 
reached out during and after the war to 
establish the boundaries of influence that 
now exist. 

The U.S., controlling the seas, has 
assumed commitments over far-flung por- 
tions of the world, while holding to com- 
mitments that had existed prior to the war. 

Russia, dependent largely on land 
power, has pushed out her influence and 
commitments to areas relatively near at 
hand. With Hungary now controlled by 
Russia in large measure, Russia holds pow- 
er over about the last area into which they 
can move without treading on U.S. toes. 

The extent to which the United States 
has moved out into the world is not too 
well understood by the American people. 
The Pictogram serves to show in graphic 
form what has happened to bring the 
U.S. and Russia into direct contact. 

In Europe, for example, the boundary 
of U.S. involvement is clear. U.S. troops 
are in Berlin and plan to stay there. They 
are in Western Germany and are co-oper- 
ating closely with the British. The bound- 
ary of U.S. influence, thus, is sharply 
defined as the western border of the Rus- 
sian zone. In Austria, too, U.S. influence 
is maintained by occupation troops east- 
ward as far as the Russian zone. 

Trieste forms the southern end of this 
continuous U.S. frontier through Central 
Europe. That seaport city now contains 
about 5,000 U.S. troops, is clearly out of 
bounds for Soviet expansion at this time. 

In the Balkans, the American sphere 
now extends to a line formed by the Yugo- 
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slav-Greek and Bulgarian-Greek borders. 
Above that line, Russia is entrenched 
through Communist governments in Ru- 
mania, Albania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. 
Below the line, the U.S. is officially in 
Greece with missions and arms, so that 
further extension ‘by Russia in this direc- 
tion could lead to an open conflict. 

In the Middle East, a new U.S. mili- 
tary mission and shipment of arms to 
Turkey are regarded as lining up Turkey 
with the United States. The boundary, 
thus, runs from Greece across the northern 
border of Turkey to the Black Sea. There, 
Iran fa'!s within the U.S. sphere with an 
officia!] military mission. Saudi Arabia, too, 
finds itself in the U.S. world, with U.S. 
economic interests established there and 
with a large U.S. military air base at 
Dhahran. Backing up American influence 
in this part of the world, furthermore, is 
a U.S. fleet stationed in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 
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RUSSIAN FLAG IN THE ARCTIC 
. . . the boundaries are hardening 


In Asia and the Pacific, U.S. and 
Soviet interests again press together. 

India, while it remains in the British 
Empire, falls within the U.S. world at 
Russia’s back door. 

China remains in the U.S. orbit, even 
though American forces are largely lim- 
ited to a naval training mission at Tsing- 
tao and a small military mission at Nan- 
king. The boundary of U.S. involvement, 
thus, follows China’s northern border, so 
that Soviet troops face trouble with the 
U.S. if they should decide to aid Chinese 
Communists openly against Central Gov- 
ernment forces. 

Korea is sharply divided into U.S. and 
Russian spheres. The equivalent of three 
U.S. divisions occupy the southern half 
of the peninsula, facing about 13 Soviet 
divisions in the northern half. The line of 
contact here is the 38th parallel, beyond 
which neither country may extend its 
sphere with safety. 

In the Pacific, the common frontier 
leaves the Eurasian mainland for the first 
time. The U.S. is in Japan, in Okinawa, 
in the Aleutians and in Alaska with troops, 
ships and planes. But, in the middle of 
this area, Russia has annexed a former 
Japanese island chain, the Kuriles, and has 
taken over all of Sakhalin Island, north 
of Japan. Moreover, Russian submarines 
are reported operating in this section of 
the Pacific. 

From here, the boundary runs north 
through the Bering Strait, where Russia 
itself extends to within 40 miles of U.S. 
territory at the tip of Alaska. 

In the Arctic, frontiers of the two 
spheres meet in vast polar wastes, with 
both sides extending their positions toward 
the North Pole. On the American side, 
the United States is establishing perma- 
nent air bases in Alaska and Maine, an 
Arctic naval base at Newfoundland, and 
scheduled weather flights in the polar 
area. The U.S., too, is retaining its Joint 
Defense Board with Canada and at pres- 
ent is completing blueprints for advance 
air bases in Northern Canada in case 
of war. 

Russia, on the other side of the Pole, 
is establishing hundreds of outposts in the 
Far North for weather research. The 
U.S.S.R. recently extended its position 
into 350,000 square miles of the Arctic by 
plane and dog sled, and now is exploring 
more of the polar area through its Arctic 
Institute. It has acquired the Arctic port 
of Petsamo from Finland, is still negoti- 
ating for bases on Spitsbergen. 

In this Hemisphere, meanwhile, the 
United States now plans to extend its 
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influence through a_ large-scale arms- 
standardization program. Latin nations 
already have received an estimated $65,- 
000,000 in surplus U.S. arms. If Congress 
approves, they now are due to get $375,- 
000,000 in American weapons, planes and 
equipment, $21,000,000 in surplus Navy 
vessels, and mass training in U.S. military 
methods. 

Around the world, then, U.S. influence 
is extended to a line where it presses 
against the Russian orbit. This line runs 
along the western border of the Russian 
zone in Germany, south along the Soviet 
zonal border in Austria, to Trieste on the 
Aegean Sea. Then it follows the northern 
border of Greece, of Turkey and of Iran. 
Through Asia, it traces the northern bor- 
ders of India and China, then cuts through 
Korea at the 38th parallel. From here, it 
goes around the Kuriles and north through 
Bering Strait across the Pole. 

What this means is that the boun- 
aries now are established for two worlds. 

The U.S. world contains 85 per cent 
of the wealth and industrial power. With 
China and India, it contains most of the 
man power. Its military strength lies in 
a powerful Navy, in a small but potent 
air.arm, and especially in its vast indus- 
trial power. Its weakness lies in the ability 
of pro-Russian Communists to penetrate 
the sphere, to influence and even upset 
governments within the U.S. world. 

The Russian world, concentrated in Cen- 
tral Eurasia, is poor, with large areas 
devastated by the war. Its strength lies 
in its Communist fifth column, its 300 
divisions of fighting men, its 10,000-odd 
military aircraft. But that power lags far 
behind the vast industrial and _ scientific 
potential, for war or peace, in the U.S. 
sphere. 

If no basis is found for co-operation 
with Russia, the world then will tend to 
divide along lines now fixed. In that case, 
each sphere must be made largely self- 
sufficient, with trade greatly restricted. 
Occupation forces must remain indefinitely 
in Germany, in Austria, and in Korea, 
where neither side will feel free to with- 
draw its troops. Small boundary incidents 
will take on great significance, could easily 
tumble the world into another devastating 
war. Economic recovery is certain to be 
held up over much of the world. 

If a basis is found for co-operation 
with Russia, however, trade and economic 
assistance will again cross the boundary 
lines between the U.S. and Soviet spheres 
and the world may be revived with less 
strain. 

Most of the world, thus, is concerned 
with the outcome of Russia’s decision. If 
the Soviet Union accepts the U.S. offer 
of aid on the basis of co-operation among 
the nations of Europe, revival of both 
spheres will be hastened, tensions eased. 
If Russia turns down that offer, then the 
die is cast for two worlds. 
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U.S.-Soviet Frontiers: 
Where Two Big Powers 
Come in Contact 
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Dams for New Empire in West 
Hope of Region to Rival East With $8,000,000,000 Power Program| 


Impatience at Congress’s 
tendency to go slowly in 
providing the needed funds 


Portland, Oreg. 


Empire building in the Far West is 
being slowed down by a shortage of elec- 
tric power. This region once expected to 
be drenched with power as a result of river 
developments, but now finds that the 
projects built under the New Deal are 
able to meet less than half the demand 
for electrical energy expected to develop 
by 1953. 

The result is Western impatience with 
budget trimmers in Congress, who place 
economy ahead of haste in completing an 
$8,000,000,000 empire-building program. 
The upshot is likely to be a compromise, 
with the West getting about $100,000,000 
to spend in the next 12 months, instead 
of the $150,000,000 requested in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. 

Ultimately. the West expects to have 
the world’s largest pool of electric power 
and enough water to turn 1.750.000 desert 
acres into rich, irrigated farm land. Power 
and water are to provide the base for an 
industrial area that, in 20 years, Western 
industrialists believe, could rival the pro- 
ductive abilities of the North Atlantic and 
Great Lakes regions. This timetable, how- 
ever, promises to be lengthened by Con- 
gress’s unwillingness to spend money as 
fast as the West would like. 

The Northwest is found by a member 
of the Board of Editors of The United 
States News to have the most ambitious 
program. This area foresees an eventual 
need for 25.000.000 kilowatts of power. 
That would be the largest pool of electric 
power on earth—ten times the current out- 
put of the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
almost 20 times the present capacity of 
Columbia River projects. 

The short-term goal calls for 2,300,000 
kilowatts to be added by Government- 
financed projects by 1953. This would 
bring power capacity in the region to 
3,600,000 kilowatts, but Congress appears 
inclined to take a longer period for com- 
pleting the program. 

The Northwest’s haste results from the 
fact that this area’s power load now is 
far heavier than during the wartime peak. 
The abundance of power brought war in- 
dustries into the Northwest and com- 
pressed perhaps 20 years of normal devel- 
opment into three or four years. Now 
those plants are converted to peacetime 
use and power still is short. One of the 
largest paper mills, for example, cannot 
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Detroit Dam, on the North Santiam 

River in southwestern Oregon, is an Army 
i food-control project to protect the Wil- 

jamette Valley. Completion of this dam, 
I which could provide 45,000 kilowatts of 
power hy 1953, is very doubtful. 

The Northwest, thus, is not likely to 
solve its power shortage in the next six 
years 

Other Columbia Basin projects are be- 
ing i shed several years into the future. 
Foster Creek Dam, below Grand Coulee, 
B sctentially is a large producer of power, 
S but it is not to be started for a year or 
dams at The Dalles, 
and on the lower Snake 
and 
long as 10 


longer. Proposed 
above Bonneville, 
River between Lewiston, Ida., 
Wash.. deferred as 
years. 

* Power distribution, 
improved in the next 12 months by addi- 
tions to the 2,900-mile network of trans- 
mission lines. New lines are to be strung 
from Grand Coulee and Bonneville to 
Seattle and the Pudget Sound area, to 


Pasco, 


may be 


however, is to be 


Portland and the Willamette Valley, and 
to Spokane and northern Idaho. 

In addition to power, the projects also 
are planned to provide irrigation water 
for 1,200,000 acres of new land in eastern 
Washington, lying between the Columbia 
and Snake rivers. This area is now desert. 

The Central Valley of California is the 
other Western development for which 
completion is Congress 
shows signs of curtailing this 
area, too, but three fourths of the budgeted 
$40,000,000 probably will be available for 
the next 12 months, including unspent 
funds appropriated last year. 

This project is primarily an irrigation 
development for California’s 500-mile 
Valley, extending from Redding in the 
north to Bakersfield in the south. This 
Valley is one of the most productive agri- 
cultural areas in the nation, but like all 
Western farm land, it needs irrigation. 
Underground water in the San Joaquin 
Valley in the south is running out. Farmers 
who used to strike water at 30 feet now 
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must dig as deep as 400 feet, and some- 
times they strike salt water. 

The major problem is to balance the 
Central Valley’s water resources and land 
resources. The Sacramento Valley in the 
north has two thirds of the region’s water- 
shed, while the San Joaquin Valley con- 
tains two thirds of the irrigable land. The 
plan is to irrigate southern lands with 
northern waters. 

This is to be done by 
lake at the delta, above San Fran- 
Bay, San Joaquin River 
joins the Sacramento River. Pumps then 
will. lift water 200 feet above the Sacra- 
mento into the Delta-Mendota Canal, now 
under construction. The Canal will extend 
120 miles through the northern San 
Joaquin Valley, spilling water into irfiga- 
tion ditches as it flows. 

Irrigation water to be made available 
by 1949 is expected to be sufficient for 
542,000 acres. The completed project will 
require 15 to 20 years of work on a series 
of reservoirs and canals designed to supply 
enough water for 6.580.000 acres. In addi- 
tion to watering farm lands, the projects 
also will control floods on the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin rivers. 

Central Valley power is incidental to 
land development. Ultimately, nine power- 
producing dams are expected to generate 
around 1,000,000 kilowatts. Shasta Dam, 
virtually completed, and Keswick Dam, 
where construction is well advanced, will 
provide 450,000 kilowatts. 

A third of this power, however, will be 
required to pump water to farms, with 
the 200-foot lift from the delta to the foot- 
hills accounting for most of the power 
requirements. This raises a question about 
the ability of the project to pay for itself 
with remaining power sales. 

Present plans contemplate that power 
sales will return 61 per cent of the cost 
of the Central Valley project, after charg- 
ing off expenses allocated to flood and 
navigation control. The Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co. has offered to buy the entire 
power output, but the Reclamation Bu- 
reau is looking for other purchasers as 
well. Farmers are expected to return about 
28 per cent of the project cost through 
water purchases, and the remaining 11 per 
cent is expected to come from selling water 
to towns and industries in the Valley. 

Development costs of the Columbia 
Basin project also are expected ultimately 
to be met out of returns from the sale 
of electric power. The total cost of this 
project is placed at $6,000,000,000, includ- 
ing past and future developments, and 
power revenues are expected to bring back 
three fourths of that outlay. 

The facts that power shortages devel- 
oped immediately after the war, and that 
demand for irrigation water continues to 
rise are regarded by Westerners as ample 
justification for Congress to continue the 
development program. 
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Effect of Pressure by Gl’s 
For Terminal-Leave Cash 


$2,000,000,000 Boost to Business If 5-Year Bonds | 
Are Redeemable Soon, as Congress Leaders Plan 


Guide to demand for goods 
in experience with bonus 
of World War | veterans 


A $2,000,000,000 shot in the arm of pur- 
chasing power is in sight for the next 30 
to 60 days. 

A simple act ef Congress, opening the 
way for veterans to get cash for their 
terminal-leave bonds, is designed to release 
that purchasing power. There is agreement 
among leaders in Congress to send such a 
plan to the White House before adjourn- 
ment. 

At present, terminal-leave bonds are not 
due until five vears after their issue date. 
For most veterans, bonds on the present 
basis will not be cashable before 1951. Face 
value of bonds outstanding is about $1,- 
850,000,000, with $550,000,000 more still 
to be issued. The bonds bear interest at 
2.5 per cent a year. 

The plan now considered calls for the 
Treasury to redeem immediately all bonds 
that veterans want to turn in for cash. 
Local banks and post offices would aid in 
the process. 

What that would mean is this: 

Veterans, in event of planned action, 
will be offered ready cash. Bonds already 
are in the hands of 9,000,000 veterans. 
These bonds will average $200 each in face 
value, but for some veterans will run as 
high as $900. If all veterans take cash for 
bonds, the amount of cash dollars made 
available will be over $2,000,000,000. 

Government will need to find these 
billions of dollars. Some dollars can come 
out of cash on hand. Others will have to 
be borrowed. 

The budget, as a result, will be little 
affected. Likewise, the national debt will 
be little affected. This is because of the 
fact that terminal-leave bonds already are 
included both in national-debt totals and 
in budget calculations. Some dollars may 
be saved, however. The Treasury can 
borrow money at a much lower interest 
rate than the 2.5 per 
pay on GI bonds. 

Taxpayers will not be affected directly 
one way or the other. 

Effect of an exchange of cash for ter- 
minal-leave will be apparent in 
many ways, however, if that payment is 
made as now planned. 

Inflation pressures will be increased. To 
the extent that Government goes to banks 
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cent it stands to 


bonds 


for cash with which to pay off veterans, 
there will be an increase in supply of 
money. To the extent that veterans use 
their new dollars to bid for scarce goods 
there will be added pressure on prices and 
a higher level of consumption. 

Sales of goods, obviously, will get a 
new fillip as veterans use their cash. 

Income payments to individuals will 
show another temporary rise and will be 
back of the increased sale of goods. These 
dollars, in turning over, may add further 
to the general level of income payments 
and activity. 

The World War I! bonus payment 
gives some indication of what can happen 
with redemption of terminal-leave bonds. 
In 1936, veterans of the first World War 
were given the right to turn their bonus 
bonds into cash. Redemptions in the first 
month totaled $800.000,000. And most of 
the remaining $800,000,000 worth of bonus 
bonds was cashed within a period of six 
months. 

On the basis of the experience that fol- 
lowed the 1936 payment: 

Clothing stores will enjoy a definite rise 
in sales. The increase in 1936 was 4 per 
cent in one month. It might be even 
ereater this time, since most veterans have 


smaller individual holdings of bonds, 


which will yield amounts especially suited 
to purchase of smaller items. 
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General-merchandise sales—and they 
include department-store sales—will rise 
appreciably. They rose 5 per cent in the 
first month bonus bonds were cashed. 

Eating and drinking places, too, showed 
sudden increases in business in 1936 and 
can be expected to do likewise if GI bonds 
are made cashable. 

Filling-station sales may be expected to 
increase as they did in 1936. 

Automobile sales, however, probably 
would be affected very little. Most indi- 
vidual payments on GI bonds will be too 
small to have much influence on demand 
for costly durable goods. 

Some other conditions also are dif- 
ferent from those of 1936. For one thing, 
fewer veterans will bonds 
because of unemployment. 

On the other hand, the present move to 
give additional pay to servicemen comes 
much sooner after war itself. Result is that 
it finds veterans much younger than ex- 
servicemen were in 1936. Most of them 
are just beginning to establish and equip 
households. And, for the most part, their 
incomes are relatively lower than were 
those of the bonus-bond holders in 1936. 

Consequently, there may be an even 
heavier rush to cash GI bonds this time 
than there was in 1936. That prospect is 
indicated by the thousands of letters vet- 
erans are writing to their national organi- 
zations and to Congressmen, urging that 
their bonds be made redeemable. 

In the end, any bill to make quick 
payment of, $2,000,000,000 of cash to 
veterans may be vetoed. President Tru- 
man is reported to be just as much op- 
posed to the move as he was last year. 
But, with support for the measure grow- 
ing in Congress, there still remains a strong 
prospect that the plan will become law, 
over a veto if necessary. 
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WHEN THE GI‘S RUSHED FOR TERMINAL-LEAVE BONDS 
. . . Congress is planning a shot in the arm 
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WHEN LABOR CONTROLS APPLY 


_Immediate Power to Delay Strikes That Endanger National Safety 
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Full force of restrictions 
on closed shops, boycotts 


‘to be felt after August 22 


Emplovers and workers face definite 
and drastic changes in rights and privileges 


now that laws governing labor relations 


| are changed. 


A timetable for new rules is of concern 


t . “ee ) 
to every employer and all union officials. 


Some new rights are effective immediately, 


others take effect August 22, and_ still 
others become effective later. 
Immediately, employers are armed 


with new rights and powers. 

A suit for damages can be entered by 
an employer to collect from a union for 
wildeat strikes that occurred after June 
23. However, the Government, as opera- 
tor of the coal mines until June 30, was 
sue for last 


powerless to week’s wildcat 


| strike in the mines, because the Govern- 


' ment is 


ee 


er 
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not considered an employer for 
this purpose. Operators also could not sue, 
because they did not have control of the 
mines and had no contract with the union. 

Damages can be sought by an employer 
for any strike called by one union in a 
jurisdictional dispute with another after 
June 28, or for losses caused by a boycott 
by a union of the products of an employer 
who is on the union’s blacklist. 

Contract violations occurring after June 
2% can result in suits for damages by 
either employers or unions. 

Compulsory dues checkoff is barred in 
any new contract signed after June 23, 
and checkoff henceforth is on a voluntary 
basis. Present contracts calling for com- 
pulsory checkoff remain in effect until 
termination or until July 1, 1948, which- 
ever comes first. 

Welfare funds established after June 23 
must be used for specified purposes and 
must be jointly administered by employers 
and unions. 

Political contributions or expenditures 
made by unions or corporations after June 
23 are illegal. 

Big strikes called after June 23 which 
affect national health and safety can be 
enjoined for 80 days. The story of how this 
provision will apply to a coal strike, if one 
occurs after July 7, is told on page 26. 

Until August 22, there is to be an 
interim, a 60-day waiting period before 
changes occur in the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. 

Small strikes that do not cause national 
emergencies and are not in violation of 
contracts are not subject to restriction 
until after August 22. 
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Secondary boycotts can go on without 
the Labor Board’s moving to prevent 
them. Employers, however, can sue for 
damages suffered between now and Au- 
gust 22. 

Closed-shop contracts for a one-year 
period can be signed, if negotiated before 
August 22, and contracts now in existence 
can continue until their expiration date. 
The same is true of union-shop and main- 
tenance-of-membership contracts. 

Hiring and firing rules as now applied 
by NLRB will continue during this period. 

After August 22, the full force and 
effect of the new will be felt. 

All strikes will be more closely super- 
vised. Little strikes, involving businesses 
operating in interstate commerce, cannot 
occur until after a 60-day notice has been 
given and mediation machinery has been 
used. Big strikes still will be subject to 
injunction and 80-day waiting period. 

Closed-shop contracts cannot be re- 
newed or new ones written. 

Union-shop contracts, after August 22, 
can be written only after a majority of 
workers in an affected plant agree. 

Foremen’s unions no longer will have 
protection of the Government, and em- 
ployers will be free to fire foremen who 


law 


join unions. 

Plant guards, if they want unions, must 
organize their own. They cannot join 
unions of production workers. 

Craft unions and independent unions 
will stand a better chance of obtaining 
separate bargaining units. 





Employers, after this date, can ask for 
bargaining elections among workers when 
one or more unions are seeking bargain- 
ing rights. 

Slowdowns and certain 
ding” practices of unions become illegal, 


“featherbed- 


also. 

Individual workers can carry complaints 
directly to employers, and workers can get 
protection from union pressure. 

A new Mediation Service will replace 
the U.S. Conciliation Service in aiding 
employers and unions in settling disputes. 
This new agency will be outside the Labor 
Department. 

Financial reports 
unions, after August 
cases to NLRB, but 


can charge employers with unfair labor 


must be filed by 
22, before taking 
individual workers 
practices for failure to bargain or for un- 
fair filing, even where a union avoids filing 
a financial statement. 

Union officials must sign affidavits 
denying Communist connections 
their union can carry a case to NLRB. 

Firing for cause becomes legal. This 
means employers can fire workers for 
breach of company rules. Union represent- 
atives can be fired as well as other workers. 

The changes prescribed by the new 
law restore to employers some rights and 
privileges lost after passage of the Wagner 
Act 12 years ago. Unions, on the other 
hand, are to have less freedom in their day- 
to-day relations with employers. It may 
be months before the effectiveness of this 
new venture in labor law will become clear. 


before 
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THE UNION‘S WORD 
...a rebuttal by management is now assured 
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PATTERN FOR COAL-STRIKE TEST 


Remedies That Could Be Tried If Mr. Lewis Challenges New Law, 


Belief of Act's authors that 
additional legislation may be 
needed to handle mine case 


A test of the new Labor-Management 
Relations Act, if it is to be made by John 
L. Lewis, will come after July 7, not be- 
fore. 

Coal mines are returned to private 
owners on July 1. The Government at 
midnight June 30 faced the end of a 13- 
month period of mine operation, with ex- 
piration of the War Labor Disputes Act. 

Miners are on vacation until Tuesday, 
July 8. If there is to be a full-scale strike 
in the mines, it will occur at that time. 

If such a strike occurs, under terms of 
the new law, a national emergency will 
be precipitated. In time of such a national 
emergency, these things can happen, if 
President Truman that he can 
apply the new law: 

A board of inquiry can be appointed 
by Mr. Truman to report on facts of the 
dispute. The board will report to the 
President in the time he prescribes. 

An injunction against a continued strike 
can follow the board report. The President 
is given power to seek an injunction, with 
the Norris-La Guardia anti-injunction 
statute specifically waived for that pur- 


decides 


pose. 

A waiting period of 60 days will follow, 
if Mr. Truman uses this power. 

Mediation efforts of the Government 
will continue during this period. The Con- 
ciliation Service of the Labor Department 
will act as mediator pending creation of 
a new separate Mediation Service, pro- 
vided for under the new law. 

Hearings also will be held by the board 
of inquiry to learn the final positions of 
the coal operators and union on a settle- 
ment. 

A report of this board will be made 
public at the end of the 60-day waiting 
period. If the dispute is not settled, the 
report will tell the current demands of the 
union and the offer of the operators. 

A vote then will be taken, within 15 
days, by the National Labor Relations 
Board among the 400,000 soft-coal miners. 
They will vote on acceptance or rejection 
of the last offer of their employers. 

Results of this poll will be made public. 

A strike can proceed at this point, if 
Mr. Lewis still wants it. The law requires 
the court to withdraw the injunction when 
these steps have been completed, roughly 
80 days from the start of the waiting 
period. This would throw the strike into 
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VICTORY—SENATORS 


—Harris & Ewing 


IVES, TAFT AND BALL 


... would Mr. Lewis force additional legislation? 


the autumn months, with increased de- 
mands for coal approaching. 

Test of the law’s effectiveness, thus, is 
possible in coal. The President, however, may 
not act, on the ground that special circum- 
stances in the coal case make it impossible 
to apply this emergency provision. 

Alternatives then are as follows: 

Sitting out a strike while Mr. Lewis and 
the coal operators negotiate a new con- 





pe 


tract. Coal stockpiles are lower, however, 


than before previous walkouts. Steel milk F 


already are closing down and the entire 
steel industry may soon be affected, with 
national economic paralysis the next step 


New legislation is another possibility. / 


Compulsory arbitration might be 
vided for such vital industries as coal, t 
let a neutral party decide issues that the 
operators and union cannot settle. Pro- 
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PROTEST—GROUP OF PENNSYLVANIA MINERS 
... the individual cannot be ordered to work 
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posals to make coal a public utility or put 
the mines under permanent Government 
operation also are being discussed. 

Such drastic steps are not desired by 
most members of Congress. Mr. Lewis, 
however, may force enactment of strong 
legislation if it develops that Congress did 
not block a coal strike when it overrode 
the presidential veto of the Taft-Hartley 
bill. Even as they congratulated each other 
on their victory over the veto, Republican 
Senators Taft, of Ohio; Ives, of New York, 
and Ball, of Minnesota, pondered over the 
problem of whether new laws were needed 
for Mr. Lewis. 

Special circumstances involved in the 
coal case, Senator Taft conceded, might 
prevent use of the Taft-Hartley law 
against Mr. Lewis this time. The law may 
not apply because the miners have been 





the total cost to about 15 cents an hour. 

Foremen at Ford were on strike when 
the new law was enacted. They promptly 
declared they would test the law’s con- 
stitutionality. Foremen are denied pro- 
tection of the NLRB by the new law, but 
it does not prevent them from winning 
contracts by strike action. 

In shipbuilding, a CIO strike over wages 
closed some Eastern yards last week, but 
the walkout was not covered by the Labor- 
Management law. It was not considered 
an emergency that would warrant use of 
the injunction power of the new law. 
Restrictions on smaller strikes are not yet 
in effect. 

In the maritime industry, new contracts 
have been negotiated, but these contain 
wage-reopening clauses that may _ bring 
strike threats near the end of this year. 
working under a Government contract, A shutdown of this industry probably 
which terminated with the end of the War : a would call for use of the injunction pro- 
Labor Disputes Act. —Maritime Commission vision. 

Lacking a contract with the private FOR SHIPWORKERS: No emergency In oil, most companies have negotiated 

r Bs agreements running into next year. Some 
agreements contain automatic cost-of- 
living clauses that raise wages when prices 
go up, without strikes. 

In clothing, new contracts will run in 
some cases for five years. Both AFL and 
CIO unions in this industry usually man- 
age to adjust wages without strikes. 

In textiles, the CIO is talking down 
strikes and new wage demands in order 
to hold prices of cotton goods in line. 

In electrical equipment, most firms have 
completed wage negotiations, fixing scales 
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operators, Mr..Lewis might argue that he 
was not the legal bargaining agent for the 
miners and thus could not be ordered to 
call off the strike. 

Individual miners cannot be ordered to 
return to work by a court. The law speci- 
fies that a man is free to quit work as an 
individual. Miners who staged “protest 
strikes” last week against the new labor 
con | law counted on this. 
on ae Things are different now from last 
ema November, when a court fined Mr. Lewis 

for refusing to call off a strike. Mr. Lewis 








Ewing 





>, with me é ; : 
xt ste then was violating the War Labor Disputes well into next year. 
> SLEp. . . . + . e 
+ — Act by terminating his contract. Now, the In meat packing, a new round of wage 
sibility. § if : : ; ae F d 
ee wartime Act is off the books. Mr. Lewis negotiations is under way. CIO stockyard 
' also has been careful to avoid issuing workers in Omaha walked out in a wage 
coal, to# : - : . 7 ‘ . ee 
hat the orders calling a strike or encouraging one. dispute AFL and CIO unions elsewhere 
i | ie ; : . . 
ec. Proll This would make the court’s problem more have won 6-cent raises, which may help 
| difficult in trying to connect Mr. Lewis to avoid further strikes. 
> with a walkout that the miners term FROM AUTO FOREMEN: Challenge In railroads, demands for a 30-cent raise 
~; “spontaneous.” of the labor law’‘s constitutionality? and for rules changes are just starting 


through the mediation machinery of the 
Railway Labor Act. A showdown will be 
delayed at least until November. The rail- 
roads are not covered by the new law. 

Thus, with a few exceptions, the major 
industries are working under contracts 
that will run until next year at least. A 
real test of the effectiveness of the new 
law in curbing strikes, therefore, may not 
come until 1948. 





_ PROSPECT OF PEACE 
' IN BIG INDUSTRIES 


| Union breaking on a big scale is not to 
» occur as a result of the new labor law. A 
/ Wave of big strikes definitely is not in 
' sight. Coal is an isolated case. Basis of 














© | settlement for most big industries already 
has been reached for 1947 and part of 
: 1948. 
j Industry by industry, this is the pic- LABOR BOARD’‘S DUTY 
ture: 
f In steel, the CIO has contracts that run TO EMPLOYERS 
3 for two years and prohibit strikes for any The National Labor Relations Board, 
F ‘eason during that period. in the past the Government’s agent in 
— In autos, CIO United Auto Workers protecting the rights of unions, soon will 
3 have signed up with most companies for have the added job of protecting rights of 
& at least another year, without strikes. employers. The new labor law provides 
on ff Ford Motor Co. and UAW have just employers with a number of reasons for 
» agreed to the first old-age pension plan calling on the Board for help in curbing 
© for the auto industry. A 7-cent hourly —Acme what they consider to be union abuses. 
» Wage increase also was granted, bringing FOR MEAT PACKERS: Negotiations Up to now, an employer could ask 
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NLRB for only one thing: an election 
among his workers to select a bargaining 
agent if two or more unions were demand- 
ing a contract. Usually, when an employer 
appeared before the Board, it was in an- 
swer to a union complaint against him. 

After August 22, under the new law, 
things will be different for employers. 

Elections among workers can be re- 
quested by an employer when one or more 
unions ask for bargaining rights. Also, he 
can force a union into an election when 
its contract is up for renewal. 

Secondary boycotts can result in an 
employer’s protesting to NLRB. The 


Board then must seek immediately a tem- 
porary restraining order against the prac- 





AFTER WHITE HOUSE HUDDLE ON LABOR-MANAGEMENT ACT 


A union request that an employer dis- 
charge a worker because he is not a union 
member in a union-shop plant can be 
appealed to the NLRB by the employer, if 
he thinks the labor organization discrim- 
inated against the worker in refusing him 
membership or in expelling him. 

Initiation fees of a union can be ap- 
pealed to NLRB if the employer thinks 
they are excessive, and if the organization 
has a union-shop contract. 

A secret ballot among workers can be 
obtained by an employer from NLRB as 
a final step in the bargaining process, after 
the Government has enjoined a strike for 
80 days. The workers will vote on the 
employer’s final offer. 





—Acme 


NLRB‘S Reynolds, Herzog, Houston; Presidential Adviser Steelman, 3d From Left 
... for employers, new rights; for the Board, a new work load 


tice. Later, NLRB can get a permanent 
injunction to enforce its decision. 

Jurisdictional strikes also will send an 
employer to NLRB, if he wants the Board 
to get a court order enjoining the union. 
A temporary order will halt the strike 
while NLRB decides which union is en- 
titled to bargaining rights. 

A 60-day notice must be given the 
employer by a union before a strike can 
be called over contract changes. If the 
union neglects to file this notice, the em- 
ployer can complain to NLRB, which can 
enjoin the walkout. 

Failure to bargain, on the part of a 
union, can result in an employer protest 
to NLRB. The Board can order the union 
to negotiate in good faith. It has issued 
such orders only to employers in the past. 
The same rule still holds for management. 

Featherbedding practices of a union 
also can be protested to NLRB by the 
employer. NLRB is empowered to stop a 
union from demanding pay for work not 
performed. 
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These new rights of employers add up 
to a heavy new work load for NLRB after 
August 22, when an enlarged Board will 
start enforcing these new rules for unions. 
The present Board is continuing to act on 
the 5,500 cases in its backlog, including 
elections and charges against employers. 
The old rules will be applied to these cases 
at least until August 22. The NLRB has 
not determined what rules will apply to 
any cases left on the books after August 
22, when the amendments to the Wagner 
Act take effect. 


SHIFTS IN HANDLING 
OF LABOR DISPUTES 


The Government is operating under a 
new set of rules for handling labor dis- 
putes, and additional changes will follow 
on August 22. 

Until August 22, changes in labor con- 
tracts can be negotiated—and strikes can 
take place—without the filing of strike 





notices with the Government. Expiration F 
of the War Labor Disputes Act on June 30 § 
ends the necessity of strike notices, tem. 
porarily. 

New duties for employers and unions, 









however, will go into effect on August 22 E: 
After that, contracts cannot be changed § proa 
without 60 days’ notice to the other party F whe 
to the agreement. B of u 


Warning also must be given to th! y 


Government if a dispute is not settled emp 
within the first 30 days of the 60-day 7 |atio 
waiting period. This notice must be given ) feds 
by the party that proposes to change the 7 oy y 
contract. sult, 


NLRB will need to decide whether the L ty t 
60 and 30-day notices are required to be © 
filed between now and August 22 in cases N, 


where contracts will expire shortly after Bin in 
the provision becomes effective. Some law- J ceeki 
yers believe no notice will be required, for © 4 ba 


example, when a contract is to be tre. } and 

opened on August 23, since there will bey more 

no previous obligation to file. f 
From now on, employers and unions © |s hi 


will see a number of changes in Govern- 7 ]t js 
ment mediation procedure. This work will § pirin 







be carried on by the present Service until F prese 
August 22; after that, by a new Federal 9 jater 
Mediation and Conciliation Service inde- © pire 
pendent of the Labor Department. B inter’ 

An election among a firm’s employes © 


must be proposed by the federal mediator 7 Can 
as a possible last step in mediation pro- ur 
cedure under the new law. The mediator F Not | 
will suggest that employes vote on ac- | that 
ceptance or rejection of management’s F empl 
final offer on wages or other issues in dis- © get y 





pute. However, if either the union or com- 
pany rejects the suggestion, the election 
will not be held. This procedure is distinct 


union 


Mus 





from the election that might be held later f we 
if injunction machinery were used in a |) Yeg , 
national emergency. © after 

Small disputes probably will be ig | richt 
nored in the future by the Service. The © eondj 
law tells the Service to handle only dis- § 4 ypj 
putes affecting interstate commerce. Where up ot 


States have their own mediation agencies, 7) get h 
the Federal Service will turn over the less 7 ypjon 
important disputes to the local agency © ynion 
even if they affect interstate commerce. | barrin 

Current disputes in which the Concilia- © of fo, 
tion Service already has intervened will be ang , 
followed through to the finish, despite F 
these changes in jurisdiction of the agency. 











More mediation appears in store for 7 Once 
employers and unions in the future. In the 7 oy! 
past, the Conciliation Service sometimes THe es 
received little or no warning of a strike. Bynion 
The 30-day-notice requirement of the Wat Bother. 
Labor Disputes Act was not enforced. H union 

After August 22, however, strikes before B hires , 


the end of the new 60-day waiting period Bexpelli 


in contract disputes can bring punishment. some y 
Individual strikers can be fired without Bthe un 
reprisals from NLRB. The employer ca! Wreason 


sue the union for any damages resulting worker 
from a violation of contract through 4 Msometj 
strike of this kind. workey 
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Employers hereafter will have much 
‘broader authority to hire and fire workers, 
‘whether or not the workers are members 
> of unions. 





| to the!) firing is made an exclusive right of 
. Settled ” employers by the Labor-Management Re- 


60-day 
be given 
ange the 


lations Act of 1947. Firing no longer is 
‘hedged about by so many Government 
or union restrictions. Employers, as a re- 
sult, have more freedom and more author- 
ity than at any time since 1935, when the 
' Wagner Labor Relations Act became law. 
New rights for employers will increase 
in importance when the supply of workers 
ome law- | seeking jobs becomes greater. At that time, 
ired, for © basis will be laid for greater discipline 
» be re: f and for work rules that may result in 
> will bey more efficient operations in business. 


ther the \ 
-d to be & 
in Cases 
ly after 





1 unions Is hiring entirely free? 
Govern- | Jt js, under the new law. The changes in 
‘ork will § hiring take effect August 22, or when a 


ice until § present contract with a union expires, if 
Federal F |ater than that. Then an employer can 
ce inde- | hire anybody at any time without union 
t. | interference. 

mployes 
nediator | Can a worker be required to join a 
ion pre | union after being hired? 

nediator B Not unless a majority of all workers decide 


Y4 


ee, 





on ac- | that they want a union shop, and the 
zements | employer agrees to this. If a union shop is 
s in dis | set up, then every worker must join the 


election 
distinct |] Must the union admit all new 
eld later |) workers? 
ed ina _ Yes, as a general rule. A nonunion worker, 
_ (after being hired in a union shop, has the 
be 1 | right to join a union under the terms and 
ice. Phe ‘ conditions that apply for other members. 
nly dis | 4 union cannot raise initiation fees or put 
. W here _ up other bars for a new employe, and then 
igencies, | get him fired for not belonging to the 
the less T union. Workers cannot be required to join 
agency "unions at all in States that have laws 
nerce. barring union shops. About one State out 
Soncilia- © of four already has banned union shops, 
1 will be § and others probably will adopt similar 
despite restrictions. 
agency. & 


or com- a within 30 days, or lose his job. 






tore for | Once in a union, can a worker be put 
In the out? 

meta 'He can be fired for not belonging to the 

a strike. Bunion only if he fails to pay his dues. In 


the War Bo words, a union cannot take in a non- 
orced. Bunion worker that the union-shop employer 
Dhires and then get rid of that worker by 
> expelling him from the union for violating 


‘s before 









o period 


shment. (some rule or for talking or working against 
without }}the union. Nonpayment of dues is the only 
ver cal 


‘al reason that a union can use in getting a 
‘esulting ! worker fired from a union shop. Thus, it 
rough @ Misometimes will be possible for a nonunion 
worker who has been dropped by a union 
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Weve Been Askeels 
ABOUT HIRING AND FIRING UNDER NEW LABOR LAW 


to keep on working in a plant that has a 
union-shop contract. 


Suppose a worker quits the union? 
Then the union can get him fired, if the 
shop is a union shop. This amounts to non- 
payment of dues, and the employer must 
fire the worker if the union says so. 


Can an employer be required to hire 
only union members? 

No. An employer cannot be required by 
any union to hire only members of that 
union. This would be equivalent to a 
closed shop, which is strictly prohibited by 
the new law. Some employers voluntarily 
may limit hiring to union members, but 
a union cannot require it. 


Can preference in hiring be given to 
union members? 

Many lawyers think that the new law pro- 
hibits an employer from making an agree- 
ment with a union to give first choice in 
hiring to a union man, if available. Others 
think that, since an employer is free to 
hire anyone he pleases, he can agree to 
favor union members. This is one of the 
points in the new law that the courts 
probably will have to rule on. 


Who hires apprentices? 

Apprentices can be hired by the employer, 
but in a union shop they can be required 
to join the union within 30 days. A union, 
however, will have no say on who should 
be hired to learn a trade, unless the em- 
ployer agrees to let the union /ielp select 
the apprentices. 


Will unions have any control over 
apprentice training? 

Yes. In a union shop, the union can have 
a say on apprenticeship rules—how long 
the training is to take, the number of ap- 
prentices, etc. In practice, there usually is 
a committee, representing both union and 
management, that handles details of ap- 
prentice training, the rules to govern and 
such matters. This gives the union as well 
as management a hand in conducting ap- 
prentice training. Under the new law, these 
labor-management committees will con- 
tinue to operate in many where 
plants have apprenticeship training. 


cases 


Does firing become an exclusive em- 
ployer right, too? 
It does, except when firing can be shown to 
be for the purpose of interfering with or- 
ganization of a union or to prevent collec- 
tive bargaining. An employer still must 
comply with these rights of employes 
under the original Wagner Act. And where 
it can be shown that a worker was fired 


solely because of his union activities, the 
National Labor Relations Board can order 
the employer to take him back and to pay 
him wages for the time lost. 


Can a worker be fired for loafing? 
He can, definitely. The new law makes it 
clear that any worker can be fired for 
cause, and loafing contrary to company 
rules would be considered cause. 
For what other causes can workers 
be fired? 

They can be discharged for almost any act 
that violates working rules. In addition to 
loafing, workers can be fired for being 
absent without reason, drinking or smok- 
ing on the job, interfering with other 
workers or engaging in other activities for- 
bidden by company rules. Thus, an em- 
ploye can be fired for loafing on the job 
even though he asserts that he was trans- 
acting union business at the time. 


Can a union official be fired, too? 
Yes, if there is cause for his discharge, 
other than strictly his union activities. 
A union representative, just as any other 
worker, can be fired for cause. Many 
critics of the new law say that this dis- 
charge-for-cause provision will result in 
some employers’ firing union officers and 
members on the pretext that they have 
broken some company rule, but actually 
because of their activities on behalf of 
their union. 


Who decides whether there is cause 
for discharge? 

At first, the employer decides. And he ean 
fire a worker when he thinks there is 
cause. In case of dispute, a worker who 
feels that he was fired for union activity 
can take his case to the National Labor 
Relations Board. If the Board is con- 
vinced that he was discharged because of 
union activity, and that the employer thus 
engaged in an unfair labor practice, 
NLRB can force the employer to take 
back the discharged worker, either with 
or without back pay. 


Can a striker be fired? 

Yes, he can, unless the strike is related to 
an unfair labor practice on the part of 
the employer. And after the strike ends, 
a striker need not be taken back unless 
the Labor Board rules that the employer 
was responsible for the walkout because 
of labor tactics held to be unfair under 
the new law. 


Can strikers be replaced? 
An employer usually is permitted to hire 
other workers to replace strikers, when the 
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strike is not caused by an unfair labor 
practice on the part of the employer. Thus, 
for example, if strikers walk out in a dis- 
pute over wages or working conditions, 
they can be replaced permanently. The 
Labor Board cannot order strikers rein- 
stated unless they struck because the em- 
ployer interfered with their rights to or- 
ganize and to bargain collectively. 


Can new workers vote in a collective- 
bargaining election? 

Yes. New employes, whether hired to re- 
place strikers or not, can vot.. Thus, em- 
ployers can replace union strikers with 
nonunion workers, and these new employes 
‘an vote in an election to decide who shail 
represent them in collective bargaining. 
Furthermore, employers are given more 
rights in calling for, and getting, elections 
under the new law. 


Can strikers vote too? 

They cannot if they have been replaced, 
unless the Labor Board decides that the 
strike was due to unfair labor practices 
of the employer. So workers who walk out 
in a strike over wages, or in violation of 
a no-strike contract, are not entitled to 
vote in an election if they have been re- 
placed. In the same way, workers who 
strike during the 60-day waiting period, 
which now is required in negotiating 
changes in a union contract, lose their 
rights as employes if replaced, and cannot 
vote in a collective-bargaining election 


} that might be called before they are re- 


l|instated. But workers who replace them 


can vote in the election. 


| Won't this give employers a chance 


to break strikes? 
Many persons who opposed passage of 
this law say that employers are given an 
opportunity to break strikes—and unions 
—because of the way that this election 
setup can work. This is said to be particu- 
larly true in small plants where there are 
few union members. Critics of the law 
point out that an employer often will be 
able to replace the strikers with nonunion 
workers, then call for a new election. Since 
the new workers can vote, and the strikers 





| cannot, this might result in the union’s be- 


ing voted out altogether by the new work- 
ers who replace union strikers. 


Can an employer say who will be 
laid off? 

This depends on whether there is a union 

contract governing layoffs. These contracts 

usually provide that with least 

seniority must be laid off first, and that 


those 


preference against layoffs be given to union 
officers. But where there is no such con- 
tract in effect, an employer can decide who 


lis to go first when he cuts down his work- 


ing force, so long as he does not follow an 
unfair practice of discriminating against 
union members or organizers. 


What about a slowdown? 
A worker can be fired for slowing down, 
too. He must meet the terms of employ- § 
ment, and follow the company rules, and 

cannot sit down or slow down or do any. 

thing else that violates the rules, without | 
facing suspension or discharge or other 
discipline. Under the new law, any group 

slowdown or similar interruption to oper. 
ations, such as a sit-down, is considered 
a strike. Those taking part lose their pro- 
tection as employes, and can be replaced, 
The Labor Board will not order their re. 
instatement unless it finds that the em. 
ployer engaged in an unfair labor practice, 


A tic omer Te 


OEM 


Can foremen be fired for union ac- | 
tivities? 
Yes. Foremen and other supervisors ean 
be fired for taking part in union activities, 
The new law withdraws from this group 
protection of the right to organize. An 
employer is not required to bargain with 
a union of foremen. An employer can dis- 
charge a foreman for union activities, or 
for any other reason, without being guilty 
of an unfair labor practice under the new 
law revising the rules on firing and job 
rights. There is nothing in the law, hov- 
ever, that prohibits a foreman from join- 
ing a union. 


- 





Can a foreman be fired for hiring 
only union members? 
Yes. There is no reason why an employer 
‘cannot discharge a foreman for exclusive 
hiring of union members in conflict with 
the employer’s policy. On the other hand, 
a union, even in a union shop, cannol 
force an employer to fire a foreman be- 
cause he refuses to hire union members 


Are all employers covered by the 
new law? 

No, certain groups are specifically excluded 

from coverage. The law does not apply, for 

example, to employers of 

workers or of domestic servants. It oes 


agricultural 


not apply to railroads, nonprofit hospitals 
or federal, State or local governments. 


Are any others excluded? 

Yes, several other groups are outside Na 
tional Labor Board rulings because their 
work does not affect interstate commerce 
These include local construction employes 
hotel many 
cleaning and dyeing workers, and, for th 
most part, local transportation workers 
Most other employes, and their employers 
are covered by the new law. 

These are the rules on hiring an 
firing that Congress has written into lav 
Employers are given new powers, al 
unions lose much of their control. 1! 
courts, including the Supreme Court, wi 
be called upon in the months ahead t 
decide many disputes growing out of thes 
new powers and restrictions on the hiring 
and firing of workers. 


employes, service workers 


new 
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One of a series describing Cyanamid’s many activities, 


This tiger takes a beating! 


ITAVE YOU EVER WONDERED how the 
colortul outdoor posters hold up so 
well under all kinds of conditions? 
They must withstand scorching sun 
und soaking rain. And the papers used 
in making them must remain opaque 
so that 
cle arly, 


the message will stand out 


Such papers are a tribute to the 
paper-maker’s skilful and extensive 
use of chemicals. For example, the 
paper industry uses more than 750, 
00,000 pounds of aluminum sulphate 
every year. This chemical, also called 
paper-maker’s alum, serves chiefly as 
a binder to “fix” or hold other chem- 
icals to the fibres in the paper. 

American Cyanamid is one of the 


MOLDING 


country’s leading suppliers of chem- 
icals to the paper industry. Its alumi- 
num sulphate benefits vou as a user of 
paper in many ways. For example, it 
makes possible the production of du- 
rable and highly satisfactory food con- 
tainers, drinking cups and pa- 
per plates. Its use increases the 
“cleanability” and decorative 
qualities of wallpapers. It helps 
to keep the ink from spreading 
or “bleeding” on vour station- 
ery...holds the colors in tinted 
papers ...and improves the 
quality and serviceability of 
scores of other paper products. 
Cyanamid chemists and 
technicians are working con- 
THROUGH 


THE FUTURE 


stantly to improve the efficiency of 
chemicals for paper making ...and to 
assist the paper manufacturer in In- 
creasing the value and utility of his 
products for both old and new uses. 


American 


Cyanamid Company 
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Coal supplies dwindle. If production 
of coal is not resumed on July 8, 
when the miners’ vacation ends, out- 
put of factories will fall sharply. 

Coke plants on June 1 had 6,400,000 
tons of coal on hand, a 25-day supply. 
Coke ovens and blast furnaces are 
being banked. 

Steel operations, scheduled at 95.6 per 
cent of capacity for the week ended 
June 28, are being cut below that. 

Consumers of coal will not fare 
equally. Railroads had a 25-day sup- 
ply on May 1; cement plants, 42; 
electric power plants, 62. 

Steel-scrap prices are up to $35 a ton 
in Philadelphia from $29 in May. 

Auto output was 103,278 for the week 
ended June 21, up 5 per cent from 
the previous week, but still below 
March. 

Production of factories for the week 
ended June 21 was 190.1 on The 
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continues the drop shown on the 
Federal Reserve index, which fell to 
192 in May, down 1.3 per cent from 
April and 3 per cent from March. 
Nondurable-goods output fell 1.5 









Reserve index, accounting for about 






tory output. 

Textile output fell 2.6 per cent and was 
responsible for a quarter of the drop 
in total output. 

Manufactured-food products fell 2.7 
per cent, accounting for another 








Durable-goods output fell 0.8 per 
cent, contributing about two fifths of 








(1935-39 = 100) 





from 190.8 the week before This © 1947, By The United States News Publishing Corp. 
, ‘ ; Source: FRB 


the total drop in factory output. Ma- 
chinery, transportation equipment, 
building materials, nonferrous metals, 
declined. Iron and steel output rose. 


per cent in May on the Federal A pattern like that of 1920 may be 


forming. 


three fifths of the drop in total fac- In 1920, nondurable-goods output, as 


shown in the chart, reached a peak in 
January, declined gradually to May, 
then fell swiftly. Durables did not 
turn down finally until September, 
though weakness had been shown in 
March and April. 


quarter. In 1947, nondurable-goods output 


reached a peak in January, then fell 
steadily through May. Durable goods, 








*ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
| 


ACTIVITY 


though slipping a bit, are still affected 
by steel shortages. 

Similarities to 1920 include the ab- 
normal export rate, a federal-budget 
surplus that tends to grow, disappear- 
ance of construction demand. 

Dissimilarities include the absence 
now of reckless inventory buying and 
the strength of retail sales. 

The drop in factory output during 
1946-47 is shown below. 


Peak May, 1947 


Factory output 198 192 
Nondurable 177 170 
Textiles 174 162 
Rubber products 252 294 
Food products 162 154 
Durable 225 220 
Machinery 281 273 
Lumber & prod’s_ 147 141 
Stone, clay, ete. 219 205 
Transp. equip. 245 233 
Tron & Steel 197 197 


Retail trade in May, about unchanged 
from April, did not follow the 6 per 
cent rise in May department-store 
sales. 

Nondurable-goods stores increased 
sales only 0.4 per cent. Department- 
store gains were offset by declines in 
sales of filling stations, drugstores 
and other retail stores. 

Department-store sales fell to 290.6 
on The United States News indicator 
for the week ended June 21, down 
2 per cent from the previous week. 

The fall in factory output will be 
speeded if coal is not mined soon, and 
shortages of some goods will become 
more acute. The danger of rising 
prices and falling demand is increased 
by the coal stoppage. 
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“in proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 





Ihe Uniiegte 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Edit,ier pages | 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and fy al nev 








The Solid South holds the balance of power today 
in America. 

Without the support of 20 Democrats in the Senate 
and 106 Democrats in the House—virtually all of 
them from the Southern States—the labor bill could 
not have been enacted last week over the presidential 
veto. 

Without the support of the Southern delegation in 
Congress, there can be no tax reduction while Mr. 
Truman is President. 

Without the preventive power of the Southern 
Democrats, America today would be in the throes of 
industrial disintegration. 

The Solid South has kept the balance in America. 
It has saved America from radicalism of either the 
commuunistic or the fascistic sort. 

“Left wingers” may ridicule the South on the radio 
and attack its Senators and Representatives in the 
public prints as “reactionary,” but the true “reac- 
tionaries” are those who want special privileges for 
themselves and expenditures of public funds for their 
special projects. 

The “liberals” are those who stand up for the tradi- 
tional American principle of initiative and free enter- 
prise and against state socialism. 

To say that the Southern Democrats fight “liberal” 
legislation is to overlook the fact that the Wagner 
labor relations law was enacted in 1935 predominantly 
with the aid of the Southern Democrats. These Demo- 
crats likewise supported nearly every New Deal meas- 
ure in the pre-war years from 1933 to 1941. 

The truth is the Southern Democrats are ready to 
accept “liberal” legislation in the economic field and 
give it a chance when it appears to be for the public 
good, but they are just as ready to vote for amend- 
ment or repeal when they see mistakes or abuses in the 
operation of any law. 

Averting radicalism: The Democratic party can- 
not be a radical party for any prolonged period as long 
as a substantial Republican minority and a sub- 
stantial Democratic minority form a majority coali- 
tion in Congress, placing principle above petty po- 
litical advantage or partisanship. Defeat in the con- 





A SALUTE TO THE SOLID SOUTH “sl 
BY DAVID LAWRENCE passi 


gressional elections in 1946 was a blow only at the do not 
radical leadership of the Democratic party in the bursem 
North. It would be a mistake, therefore, to assume thatff articles 
the Democrats in the South see eye to eye with North.§ have t 
ern Republicanism on everything. lyear. 7 

The Democrats of the South, for instance, divideif} passed 
on the matter of tax reduction. They did not followh roactiv 
their Republican brethren who voted solidly for ith injuriot 
This did not mean, however, that the Southern Demo.f If th 
crats were opposed to all tax reduction. When they taxpay' 
saw, after the veto, the true implications of the Tr-f will be 
man message and began to weigh the consequences of plannir 
such a radical program, there developed a desire to re-f on artic 
view the whole matter. as auto 


A tax bill for 1948: Last week House Republica}, T° k 


leaders agreed that a tax bill effective January 1, 1948 lize the 
would get a two-thirds vote. Southern Democrats ind. whole | 
cated they would support a new measure. Senatorp “aPital 

» both in 


Byrd of Virginia, who had voted against the tax bil 
because he thought passage should wait till the budget demanc 
figures for appropriations were available, stated that To di 
he would support the same tax reduction bill that way “men 
vetoed by the President provided the Republican) SP, €s 
agree to a clause making it effective January 1, 194 ; needed 
instead of July 1, 1947. Senator George of Georgia, an; Coup 
other able leader, concurred in that plan. Virgini¢ 
Inasmuch as the choice apparently is between some), bill on : 
tax reduction now and no tax reduction for a long the req 
while, the Republicans should welcome the opportu Congres 
nity toclear up the situation and give the taxpayers df} pected | 
America notification of what their own budgets will be) ending 
for the calendar year 1948. » Tevenue 
When the pay-as-you-go plan of tax collection wa lated or 
enacted, Congress changed a basic piece of timing it} in whicl 
the finances of the individual. Previously when a ta’ There 
bill was passed, the taxpayer did not pay at the newg tax rate 
rates on his current year’s income until March 15 of) Treasur 
the following year. He had some time to adjust himsel! War I ; 
to high rates, or, in the case of tax reduction, he knew) total vc 
several months in advance and could make plans fo} When bi 
expenditures. collecto: 
With the present pay-as-you-go plan, on the othe} fate in < 
hand, a damaging uncertainty can arise. Persons wh? | age app 
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‘Southern Democrats show true Americanism in upholding traditional 
isystem of free enterprise — Sound economic policy involved in 
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pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
nal news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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|passing tax reduction bill now to be effective at start of next year. 
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do not know what the amounts available for dis- 
bursement will be next year hesitate to buy needed 
atticles out of this year’s income when they might 
have to set aside certain sums for other items next 


year. To promise that a tax reduction bill will be 


passed next April or May and that it will be made ret- 
roactively effective January 1, 1948, is confusing and 
injurious to the planning of an individual’s budget. 

If there is to be a tax reduction for 1948 and every 
taxpayer can be told this summer what his tax rate 
will be for the coming year, there can be advance 
planning and even the disbursement of some sums now 
on articles that might require installment buying, such 


' as automobiles or housing. 
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To know now that taxes will be reduced is to stabi- 
lize the flow of goods in America and to underpin the 
whole American economy—its wage levels and its 
capital uses—against the uncertainties that face us 
both in world trade and in a fluctuating domestic 
demand. 

To divert three or four billions of dollars from gov- 
emment spending to private spending is a healthy 


step, especially when the expenditures are for goods 
' needed to maintain our normal standard of living. 


Coupling debt and tax reduction: Senator Byrd of 


' Virginia has wisely coupled his suggestion for a new 


bill on tax reduction to take effect next January with 
the requirement that a definite sum be set aside by 
Congress for debt reduction out of the surplus ex- 
pected for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1947, and 
ending June 30, 1948. Incidentally, the reduction in 


4 revenues affected by changes in tax rates would be re- 
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lated only to the second half of the coming fiscal year, 
in which a substantial surplus is expected. 
There is no evidence, moreover, that a reduction in 


' tax rates will cause as big a drop in revenues as the 
| Treasury estimates indicate. Experience after World 


War I revealed that as the tax rates went down the 
total volume of receipts increased. This is because 


' when business is brisk and profits are rising, the tax 


collector gets a higher return. While the percentage 
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tate in a tax schedule may be lower, the same percent- 
age applied to a larger and larger total volume of busi- 


ness and to a larger and larger individual income 
brings in larger gross receipts to the government. 


A sound fiscal policy: Senator Byrd’s proposals are 
the essence of economic statesmanship. The Southern 
Democrats have it in their power to stabilize the 
American economy by insistence that debt reduction 
and tax reduction go hand in hand in an orderly plan 
that will exhibit to all the world the soundest kind of 
fiscal policy. 

The Southern Democrats did not uniformly sup- 
port the tax reduction bill when it was last voted on 
because all the figures were not yet available on 
government appropriations for the coming fiscal year. 
Before Congress adjourns this summer such figures 
will be available. Mr. Byrd hopes that the President 
would then sign a tax reduction bill but, in any event, 
the Virginia Senator says a two-thirds vote can be 
mobilized to override a veto. 

The move made by Senator Byrd affords the Presi- 
dent a way out of his dilemma. It enables the Re- 
publicans to make good on their promises, too. It 
helps the American taxpayer to plan his own 1948 
budget and enables American business to be sure of a 
steady demand for goods which, in turn, will help 
toward a reduction in the price level. 

It is the uncertainty of demand that has to a large 
extent kept prices from being reduced. If business 
men knew now that a larger and larger volume of 
goods could be bought by the public, they would be 
justified in taking a chance on a gradual reduction in 
prices. 

A new tax reduction bill can underwrite American 
prosperity and overcome a business recession. 

The Solid South has been standing solidly for con- 
structive legislation and can now save America from 
economic and political stagnation by using its influ- 
ence to adjust our system of inequitable wartime tax 
rates. 

The nation owes a debt of gratitude to the innate 
statesmanship of the Southern leaders in Congress 
who place the public interest above special interest 
and principle above party. This is genuine Ameri- 
canism. 




















(This article represents the result of an 








Special Report 


Official concern over the 
need for greater imports 
to offset some of losses 


The United States still is using up its 
natural resources at a very high rate. 
War consumed a great amount of the 
nation’s wealth. Now an excess of exports 
over imports is adding to a high domestic 
use of materials reserves. 

Aid for Europe on an expanding scale is 
to be assessed officially to determine how 
much that program might deplete U.S. 
raw materials. A committee of eminent 
citizens has been named by President 
Truman to decide, with the benefit of 
studies by Government agencies whether 
the U.S. can afford to continue to export 
its resources on the present scale. This 
committee is expected to come up with a 
dual answer. 

The answer is to be this: 

Exports are not now draining a high 
proportion of U.S. natural wealth abroad, 
although the proportion is larger than 
usual. At the present high rate of exports, 
about 5.7 per cent of total goods and serv- 
ices produced in this country are being 
shipped abroad. In peacetime, exports usu- 


extensive research on a problem of out. 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


IS BASIC WEALTH OF U.S. FADING? 


High Rate of Depletion, Due Mainly to Huge Domestic Consumption 


ally have taken 1 to 3 per cent of a smaller 
output of goods and services. Domestic de- 
mands, rather than foreign shipments, are 
taking the great proportion of output. 
Imports are needed on a much greater 
scale, both to compensate for exports and 
to relieve the drain on resources caused by 
domestic consumption of raw materials. 
The argument will be that natural re- 
sources of other parts of the world must 
be utilized on a growing scale if U.S. is 
to avoid overdepletion of home supplies 
in certain irreplaceable materials. 
Minerals position of the U.S. will 
give the committee one of its strongest 
talking points for higher imports. War 
demands were hard on mineral stocks. 
Nobody knows for certain just how much 
the U.S. has left. But one measure of re- 
serves is the sum of proved reserves listed 
on the mining industry’s books, compared 
with average rates of use in the years 
1935-44. This gives a most pessimistic view 
of U.S. mineral wealth. On that basis: 
Iron ore reserves, staked out as of 1944, 
would last only 76 years. High-grade Min- 
nesota deposits would be gone in 17 years. 
Copper deposits would be used up in 19 
years. That is assuming U.S. continues to 
get about half of its copper from abroad. 


Lead reserves would be exhausted in & 


10 years; zinc, in 20 years. 

Vanadium suppl'es inside U.S. would 
disappear by 1953. 

Sometime next year, the reserves on 
record as of 1944 will run out in the case 
of manganese, platinum metals, antiniony, 
mercury, tungsten, tantalum. 


Asbestos, chromite, graphite, ferro. 
grade manganese. industrial diamonds, 


mica, nickel, quartz crystals and tin are 
essential minerals in which U.S. reserves 
are nearly or completely exhausted al- 
ready. Reserves are so small that quantity 
comparisons with consumption cannot be 
made. In the case of these and other ma- 
terials, such as cordage fibers, the U.S. al- 
ready has launched a stockpile program 
for importing quantities that eventually 
will amount to several billion dollars. 
But this summary takes into account 
only the known and easily mined ores. 
There are other vast ore deposits waiting 
to be tapped by new techniques of mining 
and refining. By dipping into known sub- 
marginal reserves, U.S. may become vir- 
tually self-sufficient in copper, for ex- 
ample, rather than be left facing a com- 
plete exhaustion of its copper in 19 years 


Usable iron ore, assuming a change in] 











Life Spans of America’s 
Vital Resources 


(LENGTH OF TIME KNOWN COMMERCIAL RESERVES WOULD 
LAST AT AVERAGE RATE OF CONSUMPTION) 
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ULTIGRAPH, using the exclusive Multilith process and 
new reproducing masters, provides an amazingly flexible 
method for every duplicating need. 
With Multilith masters, blank paper is converted by a single 
machine operation into ‘business forms complete with rules, 
headings and variable information. 
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va Waste through obsolescence and scrapping of costly forms Few or many copies are faith- 
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is avoided—changing routine forms can be done quickly, in- duced in black or colored ink, 
expensively. Just change masters. on a wide variety of sizes and 


weights of paper stock. 


For demonstration of the Multilith process and masters, tele- 
phone our local office or write Addressograph-Multigraph, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 
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MISSISSIPPI. . . the only state with a PLAN! 





We Mississippians are ready to talk at the drop of a hat and 
convincingly about the abundant resources, ideal location, year- 
round good climate, friendly labor and many other assets of 
our state. But Mississippians are NOT JUST TALKING these 
days, they are acting. Under BAWI, Mississippians are back- 
ing up their talk with “cash on the line” for new plants. This 
kind of talk is convincing many a plant owner that in Missis- 


sippi he can expect not only cooperation but an honest day’s 


work for an honest day’s pay. 

Mississippians are NOT JUST TALK- 
ING, they mean it, when they invite you 
to Mississippi. Why not investigate Mis- 
sissippi’s plan personally? Bring the 
family along, get away for awhile, and 
combine business and pleasure in a rest- 


ful vacation. 


Ask for a confidential report on Mississippi’s industrial 


opportunities. 


MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


New Capitol Building 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


(BAWI Means Balance 
Agriculture with Industry) 
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Special Report 





technique to process low-grade ore, will 
last around 400 years instead of 76. 

On this basis, U.S. can be self-sufficient 
for generations in 21 major industrial 
minerals including graphite, manganese 
and vanadium, now bought abroad in siz- 
able amounts. Anthracite reserves are good 
for 187 years and bituminous coal is in 
almost unlimited supply—enough to last 
4,386 years at present rate of usage. 


Oil will be a subject, too, of intensive | 


interest in any stocktaking of the na- 
tion’s resources. At the end of 1946, U.S. 
had proved reserves of crude petroleum 
amounting to 20,874,000,000 barrels, 
Estimated reserves of petroleum products 
distilled from natural gas totaled another 
3,353,887,000 barrels. This is the highest 
reserve on record, according to the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute. 

Discoveries of new oil pools is going 
down, however. Additions to reserves, in- 
cluding new oil found in old fields, totaled 
2,658,000,000 barrels in 1946. This was 
against 3,721,532,000 barrels discovered in 
1937. More than 35,000 wells will be drilled 
in U.S. this year, the greatest quest for 
oil this country has ever seen. 

A constantly rising demand for oil prod- 
ucts is eating into reserves, which now 
represent no more than a 15-year supply. 
U.S. consumed, and sent abroad, oil prod- 
ucts at the rate of 5,321,000 barrels a day 
in 1946, or more than at war’s peak. Aver- 
age for 1947 will be 5,700,000 barrels, 
which is Still higher. 

For the first time, the outside world is 
contributing more oil, on a net basis, than 
it is taking from the U.S. In the first four 
months of 1947, U.S. exported 53,004,000 
barrels of crude and refined petroleum 
while importing 56,609,000 barrels. How- 
ever, in April, shipments to other coun- 
tries took a sudden jump and as the month 
ended the U.S. was once again shipping 
out more oil than it was taking in. This 
is sure to be a temporary excess, according 
to the experts. U.S. needs have sent its 
major oil producers, backed by the Gov- 
ernment, on a world-wide search for oil. 
and over the next few years U.S. will be 
depending on Venezuela and the Middle 
East for a growing percentage of its oil 
supplies. 

Any greater flow of oil from other areas 
will have to wait on further development 
of producing facilities overseas. Only the 
Middle East has excess oil to sell right 
now, and that oil cannot be brought to the 
U.S. unless more tankers are made avail: 
able for the foreign trade. For long-term, 
strategic safety on oil supplies, U.S. already 
is developing ways to squeeze out oil from 
shale and coal, which represent an iD 
calculable supply of petroleum product: 

Two leading U.S. companies, an oil com: 
pany and a coal company, are building 4 
demonstration plant near Pittsburgl:, Pa. 
to turn coal into gas, which is then dis 
tilled to petroleum. They plan an installa 
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tion that will burn 6,000,000 tons of coal 
re, will Ma year to produce 114,000,000 gallons of 


6. gasoline and 14,000,000 gallons of Diesel 
ufficient and fuel oil. 
dustrial In summary, in inventory of U.S. min- 


nganese  erals, including petroleum, shows that 
1 in size much of the best and most available re- 
ure good HR sources have been taken out, though an 
al is in @ undisclosed amount still remains and, in a 
to last pinch, submarginal reserves are available 








sage. 7 in most cases. The fact that stocks have 
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the na- § Ppresident’s committee to renew long-stand- 
16, U.S. ing arguments for expanded use of other 
‘troleum § countries’ stores of iron ore, oil, and other EASE OF REPAIR 

barrels. @ minerals, while U.S. reserves are saved A Lindsay body can be repaired quickly—damaged panels easily 
sroducts H for emergencies. removed—replacements available from warehouse stocks. 
another As to the drain on U.S. resources result- ‘) NATIONWIDE SERVICE 

highest ing from world demands for other U.S. There are 207 authorized Lindsay Body Builders, thus, you can 
: Ameri- § goods, the President’s fact finders will dis- get complete factory service on any Lindsay body any place in 


the country. Your branch offices can also buy new bodies locally 


cover this: 
and know that they conform to your standard specifications. 


is going Foodstuffs are going abroad in greater 
‘ves, In- F amount than ever before. In 1946, food | . ss) SPEED OF DELIVERY 

totaled exports came to 23 per cent of all exports, Lindsay bodies—one or a hundred—are built in record time. 
his was &@ included 1.796,.000.000 pounds of meats This modern method of assembly is ideal for line production. 
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In a single operation, and in clear, printed figures, these National 
Payroll Machines prepare checks showing the gross pay, the 
specific deductions, and the net pay; also, payroll summary and 
employees’ earning record. Labor cost analyses can also be made 


% 


H.R. SQUIBB & SONS 





.-- with their National Payroll Machines in preparing 
their payrolls for some 5,000 employees. 
This world-famous pharmaceutical house reports: 





“Our operators have attained a posting speed 
that averages 120 per hour, which ts rather excep- 
tional for the posting of payroll, considering 
the number of calculations involved in payrolls, 


today. 





‘The flexibility of the machines allows us 
to supply our employees with pertinent data 
that most individuals are vitally interested in... 
the posting of an employee’s earnings to date, 
his withholding tax to date, and his F.I.C. 
to date... This allows the employee to know 
his exact status with the Government each week 
upon receipt of his pay. 

“Our operators say that they like the con- 
venience of the keys and the ease of working 
the National Payroll Machine. No standing up 
to replace each individual record, nor un- 
necessary reaching or stretching.” 

Your local National representative will 
demonstrate. Or write to The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in 


CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


principal cities 


The National Cash Register Company 





Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


A tax cut, effective Jan. 1, 1948, stands better than a 50-50 chance. 

Tax cutting would be done on the same basis as in the vetoed bill. 

Another veto would be probable, but prospects for overriding are better. 

Pressure for a tax cut is coming this time from Senate Democrats. They 
promise enough votes to override a veto if Republicans clamp a ceiling on ap- 
propriations and make cuts effective Jan. 1, 1948, instead of on July l, 1947. 

Income tax reduction has a stronger appeal in Congress than before. 

We tell you more about tax developments on page 44. 











Tax planning is to go ahead in addition to a "quickie" tax-cutting bill. 

Tax laws, in the opinion of Republicans, need a general overhauling. 

Mr. Knutson, the chief tax planner, promises to have a tax-overhauling 
law on the books by February 1. That is probably overoptimistic. Congress has 
seldom enacted a general revenue measure in less than six months, and the job 
this time covers so many tax fields that even more time may be required. 

To give you an idea of the tax plans that Congress has in mind: 

Family income splitting is getting more and more Support. Nebraska and 
Oregon have become community=-property States to get this advantage. Legisla- 
tures in Michigan and Pennsylvania also have passed community-property bills. 
a Divided income is up for changed tax treatment, too. Taxing dividends 
eed _ once as corporate earnings and again as individual income is under attack. 
cep- Depreciation allowances sanctioned by the Treasury may be changed. Higher 
replacement costs have thrown depreciation policy far out of line. 

Tax treatment of losses will get study. A prevailing idea is to allow cor- 
porations to carry losses forward for a five or six-year period. 

These and other tax problems will be aired extensively from now on, but 
don't expect any action until mid-1948, at the earliest. The time required for 
general tax revision is one reason why an income tax cut gains in popularity. 

Pay-roll taxes for old-age retirement are likely to be frozen at l per cent 
through 1949, at 1% per cent through 1956 and at 2 per cent thereafter. 

Excise taxes appear certain to continue at present rates through 1947. 
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Section 102 may lose some of its punch as a result of a Tax Court ruling. 
This section penalizes corporations for accumulating unreasonable reserves. 

A clothing store was cited under Section 102 for jumping cash reserves from 
$68,000 in 1940, to $189,000 in 1942. Treasury held them unreasonable. 

Tax Court, however, upheld the store's contention that the cash was needed, 
in part, as a hedge against depression, as a protection for postwar risks. 

That's a hint the Tax Court is to be liberal in cases under Section 102. 

For further discussion on this case, see page 45. 














Each employer needs to study the Labor Act closely to fit his own case. 

Employers probably will face an enforcement bottleneck in the Labor Board. 
It may take one or two years before the law is tested and running smoothly. 

Caution in exercising new employer rights probably is advisable. Unions 
have a natural advantage when labor supply is tight, when jobs are easy to get. 

Employer rights are not likely to be fully tested until a buyers’ market 
prevails in labor, as well as in most other things. Employers, however, get 
many rights that they did not have, or that were weakened, under the Wagner Act. 

Hiring returns almost exclusively as an employer function. 

Closed shops are outlawed after current contracts expire. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS=- (Continued) 


Union shops can be established only upon a majority vote of workers. 

These provisions give employers far more leeway than they have had in pick- 
ing and choosing their workers. They can even select apprentices, but condi- 
tions of apprentice training still may be set by union regulations. 





Firing also becomes more nearly an exclusive function of employers. 

Firing for cause is specifically recognized as an employer right. Cause can 
be a violation of company rules, breaches of discipline, a slowdown. 

Strikers can be fired when the strike is not caused by an unfair labor 
practice of the employer. Others can be hired to replace discharged strikers. 

New workers, replacing strikers, can then vote in bargaining elections. 

Elections to determine bargaining agents can be demanded by employers. 

Grievances of individual workers also can be considered by employers. 

All in all, employers appear likely to find that the new Labor-Management 
Relations Act restores much of their authority to run their own businesses. More 
details about the operation of the new law are given on pages 25, 26, 29. 








Drift in business is gradually downward, probably toward recession. 

Factory output is down from a March peak at 198 per cent of the 1935-39 
average to around 190.5 per cent for June. It was 192 per cent for May. 

Nondurable-goods plants reached 177 per cent in January, have declined 
since to 170 per cent. Cutbacks have been substantial in textiles and apparel. 

Durable-goods production is off, too, from 225 per cent in March to 220 per 
cent in May. That's in the face of apparent continuing high demand. 

Industrial production, over all, is holding up, as result of increased out- 
put of bituminous coal and of petroleum. But factory output is trend to watch. 

There also are other signs of a softening business situation. 

New orders for manufactured goods fell 3.1 per cent in April for both dur- 
able and nondurable goods. That's a portent of lower production. 

Construction costs rose fractionally, probably pricing more potential 
builders out of the market for new homes and new commercial structures. 

Foreign trade is definitely expected to decline in the months ahead. 

Commerce Department issues a formal warning on the export outlook. It is 
pointed out that gold and dollar exchange held by foreigners actually will buy 
fewer goods at today's prices than foreigners were able to buy in 1937. 

Exports actually have sustained the boom for the last six months. When they 
drop, a general decline in business activity is probably to be expected. 


























The weather is playing havoc with the corn and meat outlook. 

A short corn crop is a certainty unless rains stop quickly in the Midwest. 

A corn failure would force heavier slaughtering of livestock next autumn. 

Meat supply would increase, temporarily, but eventually would decline. 

Fewer farmers are getting high prices now being paid for corn. They have 
little corn to sell and prices may not be that high when they do get corn. They 
probably will sell what corn they have and market more livestock. 

Other foods besides meat and corn are abundant. The wheat crop promises to 
make a record. Canning crops already are creating oversupply problems. 

















Congress continues trying to pare down Government aids and controls. 

RFC is to get a year's extension and a limit of $2,000,000,000 on loans. 
Crop insurance is to be continued, but on a very restricted basis. 
Wool-price supports are to be sanctioned, but higher tariffs are out. 
Export controls will get extension for another year. 

Rent control is to relax. The President can scarcely afford a veto. 
Public housing probably is to be shelved for another year. 

















A coal strike, if it persists, would have immediate critical effects. Steel 
and railroad industries- would be hurt quickly. 
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Why drill a pipe full of holes? 


It does seem odd. But the holes are put there 
to /et in water that’s underground. 

Underground water is one of the greatest enemies to 
safe, smooth highways. It frequently softens foundations 
and results in costly road surface break-ups. ‘This is 
why Armco Perforated Pipe is used under many 
highways as well as railroads and airports. It picks 
up harmful subsurface water and drains it away safely. 

Perforated pipe is only one of many Armco drainage 
and construction products. Corrugated metal 
pipe, Asbestos-Bonded pipe, structural plate pipe and 
arches, retaining walls, guard-rails — these 
and other carefully engineered metal products have 
added greatly to the safety and sureness of 





\RmMcg THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


THE FAMILIAR ARMCO TRIANGLE IDENTIFIES SPECIAL-PURPOSE STEELS THAT HELP 
MANUFACTURERS MAKE MORE ATTRACTIVE, MORE USEFUL, LONGER-LASTING PRODUCTS 


transportation. And they have brought recognition to 
Armco as one of the world’s leading drainage authorities. 


The same pioneering research and manufacturing 
skill have raised Armco to leadership in the field of 
special-purpose sheet steels and in stainless 
steel bars and wire. ARMco Galvanized PaIntcRIP, 
Armco Zinccrip, ArRMco Aluminized Steel and many 
others help fabricators speed production, cut costs and 
put longer life and greater economy into products 
they build for home, farm and industry. Wherever he 
sees it, the buyer can accept the Armco label as an 
assurance of special quality in steel. The American Rolling 
Mill Company, 10021 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 
Export: ‘The Armco International Corporation. 
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HURDLES FOR TAX-CUT REVIVAL 


Problem of Switching Enough Democratic Votes to Override a Veto 


Obstacles in shortness of 
time, budget confusion, and 
uncertainty over foreign aid 


Another tax-reduction drive is under 
way in Congress. The new movement, 
apparently gaining strength in both the 
House and Senate, is aimed at reviving 
the tax-cut bill that President Truman 
blocked by veto last month. 

The idea is simply to change the effec- 
tive date of the proposed cuts from July 
1, 1947, to Jan. 1, 1948, and push the 
same bill through Congress again between 
now and adjournment time in late July. 
The new bill, with that change in the 
effective date, has been introduced by 
Representative Knutson (Rep.), of Min- 
nesota, chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

This bill, like the previous one, offers 
cuts ranging from 30 per cent at lowest 
income levels to 10.5 per cent at highest 
levels, with the majority of taxpayers get- 
ting a flat reduction of 20 per cent. What 
Congress is after, in seeking a definite 
answer on tax cuts at this session, is to 
permit taxpayers to plan ahead. Immedi- 
ate passage of the bill would assure tax 
cuts on incomes earned during the whole 
of the calendar year 1948. If the bill is 
delayed, it may be next spring before tax- 
payers know what to expect. 

What is happening in the latest 
behind-the-scenes maneuvering is this: 

Democrats, not Republicans, are pro- 
viding the real spark of the new drive. 
Some influential Democrats, frankly fear- 
ful that their party has been hurt by block- 
ing the tax-cut plan for 1947, are urging a 
compromise on the new Knutson bill. 
Democrats are being polled by their own 
party members to see how many would 
vote to override another probable veto. 

Backers of the compromise are encour- 
aged by results so far. Considerable switch- 
ing in both the House and Senate is ap- 
parent. Senator Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia, 
reports that, in the Senate, the count now 
is so close that, if two additional members 
shift, there will be enough to assure a 
Senate vote to override. 

Some economy-minded Democrats see 
the tax compromise as a weapon to force 
Republicans to make good on pledges to 
reduce Government spending. 

Republicans say the next move is up to 
the Democrats. The question now is 
whether the Democrats who want tax cuts 
can deliver enough votes to make sure 
that another veto would not be sustained. 
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; — 
REPRESENTATIVE KNUTSON 
-.. from the Democrats—a spark 


If Republicans do not get that assur- 
ance, the chances are that the new Knut- 
son bill will be carried over until the 1948 
session of Congress, beginning in January. 
Then, under present Republican plans, the 
same bill, still carrying the January 1 
effective date, would be pushed through. 
Later in the 1948 session, Congress would 
complete work on a more extensive over- 
hauling of the tax laws. 

Dividing the two bills represents a 
change in strategy. Immediately after Con- 























—Herblock in Washington Post 


‘THINK HE LOOKS OKAY, NOW’ 


gress voted to uphold the veto of the 1947 
tax-cut bill, Republicans decided to try to 
write the same general reduction plan into 
the projected broader revision of tax laws 
in 1948, sending the whole package to the 
White House together. Now, however, they 
fear that general revision will take most of 
the 1948 session, and they do not wish to 
delay the personal-tax cut. 

Prospects, therefore, are that a ney 
“quickie” bill to reduce individual income 
taxes will get a vote in Congress either 
later this session or in the 1948 session 
And some Democrats are forecasting that 
the vote will come this year. 

Uncertainties, however, still surround 
the drive for immediate enactment of the 
new bill. 

A veto would be almost certain. The 
mere change in effective date from July | 
to January 1 would hardly cause Mr. 
Truman to withdraw his opposition. 

The vote on overriding Mr. Truman’ 
veto, in any case, would be close. Repub- 
lican leaders still doubt, despite assurances 
from some Democrats, that enough vote 
could be found in the Senate. 

The time factor is against the bill. The 
original vote in the Senate might be de. 
layed until so late in the session that Mr 
Truman could kill the bill by pocket veto 
after adjournment. 

The budget situation also may reat! 
against the drive for tax-cuts votes. Many 
members of Congress expected the Govern- 
ment to end the 1947 fiscal year on June 
30 with a surplus of at least $2,000,000,000 
Now that the surplus has turned out to 
be only half that, some members maj 
hesitate about voting away Government 
revenue before the picture clears up for 
the 1948 fiscal year. 


of confusion. The House voted, as a goal 
for itself, to cut $6,000,000,000 off Mr 
Truman’s $37,500,000,000 budget for the 
year. The Senate voted to cut $4,500,000. 
000. The two branches of Congress never 
got together on a figure. 

Furthermore, appropriations for the nes 
year have been delayed. Federal agencies 
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have authority to keep operating, but few 
know definitely how much money they 
can spend during the year. 

Despite this confusion, however, it cal 
be estimated that Government income i 
the new year will be around $39,000,000; 
000 at present tax rates, allowing for 4 
mild business recession. Outgo is likely !0 
reach $33,000,000,000, without any uel 
foreign-aid program. That would leave 4 
surplus of $6,000,000,000. 
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On that basis, there would be room for 
the January 1 cut in personal taxes, esti- 
mated to cost a maximum of $2,000,000,- 
00 in revenue during the new fiscal year, 
plus substantial relief in other tax fields, 
with a sizable amount left over for trim- 
ming the public debt. 

Foreign aid, however, is the question 
that gives many members of Congress 
pause about voting now to cut taxes. The 
amount this Government is to spend on 
that program remains unclear. One lead- 


Sing Democrat in the House suggests that 


Congress give the foreign situation time 
to clarify, then come back in the au- 
tumn for a special session to consider 


ftax cuts. 


A new vote on tax reduction at this 
session, then, is not to be counted upon. 
However, the drive to get such a vote is 
under way, and much is to be heard from 
it before the session ends. 





COMPANY VICTORY 
ON RESERVE PENALTY 


A corporation does not necessarily sub- 
ject itself to penalty taxes under Section 
102 of the Internal Revenue Code by re- 
taining a major portion of its earnings in 
the business. This is the effect of a new 
tuling of the U.S. Tax Court, which over- 
tules the Treasury’s assessment of penalties 
under Section 102 against a California 
dothing concern. 

Section 102 provides penalty taxes in 
cases where corporations accumulate un- 
reasonable reserves instead of paying prof- 
its out to stockholders as taxable divi- 
dends. The Treasury regards 30 per cent 
asa normal proportion of profits for a cor- 


/poration to withhold, with the other 70 per 


cent going to stockholders. 

In the California case, the corporation, 
in the three years 1940 through 1942, 
added $134,000 to its surplus and paid 
only $46,000 to stockholders. However, the 
Tax Court held there was no evidence of 
an attempt to help stockholders avoid per- 
sonal taxes by leaving their profits in the 
business. Instead, it found that the money 
was retained for reasonable business needs 
—debt retirement, improvements to the 
store, expansion, and, importantly, cash 
leserves against a possible depression and 
risks of the war and postwar periods. 

The corporation showed that in 1938, 
to avoid a repetition of financial reverses 
it had suffered earlier, its directors estab- 
lished a policy of adding to its surplus at 
least 50 per cent of its net earnings to 
allow for expansion and possible setbacks. 
The court found this policy a “reasonable” 


5 one, 


Current enforcement of Section 102, 
thus, may not be the threat that many 
have feared. Tax Court decisions are final 
lf nearly all such cases. The Supreme 
Court has instructed other courts to rely 
heavily on the findings of the Tax Court 


I tax cases. 
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Look... [he just grown 
another pair of hands!” 


New HANDS seem to sprout—the day that 
electronic dictating machines are installed 
in the office. 

Amazed, grateful secretaries discover 
hours in the day they never knew existed. 
Hours that used to be spent chained to the 


boss’ desk. Hours that were crammed with 
shorthand. Hours formerly reserved for 
person-to-person dictation! 

No wonder you can hear the sigh of 
relief—when speedy, efficient Dictaphone 
electronic dictation takes over! 


A bright new day with ELECTRONIC DICTATION 


With his secretary busy outside his door, a 
man can sit back and really think. 
Alone... relaxed... he can talk all of 
his correspondence into the handy micro- 
phone. Letters, memos, reports—all of 
his dictation is speedily recorded. 
Interruptions? Phone calls? Not with 
his secretary on the job—to protect him, 
Dictaphone Electronic Dictation is the 
modern, efficient way of doing business. 
You'll find it doubles your working ability 
—as well as your secretary's! 
Call your Dictaphone Representative 
for a demonstration today! For descriptive 





literature, write Dictaphone Corporation, 
Dept. K-7, 420 Lexington. Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONE Cheveonece Dictetton 


Vhe word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronie 
dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 
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Congress has decreed that organized 
labor must surrender a considerable por- 
tion of its power in America. The country 
now is waiting to see whether that decree 
is to be carried out without confusion, 
litigation and, perhaps, violence. The an- 
swer really is to be found in the attitudes 
of three men of rather advanced years who 
have been wielding most of the power that 
Congress has curtailed. 

Their initial responses offer small hope 
that this power is to be surrendered peace- 
fully and without protest. 
>John L. Lewis is supplying the first 
test, with a threat of a general coal strike. 
The bushy-browed labor leader maintains 
a glowering silence himself, but the miners 
whom he controls quit the pits defiantly 
as soon as the congressional decree became 
law. The curious telepathy that radiates 
from his offices in Washington to the coal 
fields seems to be active again. 
> Philip Murray, the cautious Scot who 
heads the CIO, describes the law as a forth- 
right “union busting” measure to be re- 
sisted to the utmost. 
> William Green, veteran leader of the 
American Federation of Labor, who by 
habit and character usually chooses a soft 
word, says the law is one in which “labor 
will never acquiesce.” 

This trio, thus, seems to be serving no- 
tice that its power is not going to be 
whittled down without a fight. The reac- 
tion is not surprising. Twelve years ago, a 
friendly Administration and a compliant 
Congress gave the trio the instruments of 
power in the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 
They have since used that power to be- 
come, in one sense, rulers of the nation’s 
economic life and, in another sense, bosses 
of politics. Now, when Congress proposes 
to remove some of that power, the re- 
sponse is not greatly different from that of 
industrial leaders who defied the Wagner 
Act 12 years ago. 

Each leader, however, apparently is to 
use different tactics in the brewing contest. 

Direct action and outright defiance 
promise to be the course of Mr. Lewis. He 
has not made a move to halt the appar- 
ently spontaneous walkouts in the coal 
mines, although by arching a brow he 
could send the miners back to work. Nor 
has he given a sign that he won’t call a 
general strike when the coal mines are 
returned to private operators. 

As a guardian of the right to strike, Mr. 
Lewis is in a strong position. His union 
is a tightly knit organization, and the 
members are completely loyal. Coal opera- 
tors, moreover, are in a poor position to 
combat a strike with their newly restored 
privilege to fire strikers. They could not 
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Clues to the Attitudes of Messrs. Lewis, Green and Murray— 
Leaders Who Will Determine Union Reaction to New Controls 


possibly recruit enough workers from out- 
side the union to keep their mines running 
—and Mr. Lewis knows it. 

The Government, therefore, is likely to 
become Mr. Lewis’s major adversary, and 
its power lies in an appeal to the federal 
courts for an injunction against any strike 
that involves a national emergency. Mr. 
Lewis fought and lost a contest with the 
Government last winter, but gives no 
evidence that he has been chastened by the 
outcome of that struggle. 

Actually, Mr. Lewis’s power rests on his 
standing with the miners, and he appears 
prepared to depend on this in spite of all 
the authority operators and Government 
can muster against him. He explains his 
power this way: 

“The miners have come to believe that 
I won’t sell ’em out. Every once in a while 
they listen to me. I’m very careful to say 
those things I know they want me to say. 
I am their agent. They pay my salary. 
They keep me in good clothes. They buy 
my cigars. I work for them. I expect to 
continue.” 

As the mine-union leader conceives his 
job, his duty now is to work for the miners 
by testing the law. 

Lawsuits rather than strikes will be the 
resort of Mr. Green, who already has re- 
jected AFL proposals for a general protest 
strike against the law. Mr. Green’s diffi- 
culties, in fact, are concerned more with 
technicalities of the Act than with Gov- 
ernment power to restrain strikes. 

The closed shop, for example, is a 
mainstay of most AFL unions. Building 





—Harris & Ewing 
PHILIP MURRAY 
From politics—a headache 


mined, the CIO, like the Mine Worker 





















trades, printers, engravers, motion-pictupy 
operators, musicians and a host of othe 
AFL crafts depend on the closed shop tj 
protect their jobs, keep down the supply 
labor and push up wages. The new Labop 
Management Relations Act bars this typ 
of agreement, and the AFL does not ip 
tend to take this blow without a proteg, 

Mr. Green also must worry about the 
new ban on jurisdictional disputes, wher 
unions call strikes to determine which craft 
shall do the job, and secondary boycotts 
where unions attack employers for using 
other employers’ products. These are fy 
vorite AFL weapons and are not likely tp 
be given up without numerous court order, 
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—Harris é& Ewing 
WILLIAM GREEN 
From habit—a soft word 


Employers probably are to be the ¢: 
rect target of Mr. Murray, at least in th 
early test stages of the new labor law. The 
CIO places less reliance on closed-shop 
contracts than the AFL, and has contracts 
running from one to two years in most d 
the mass-producing industries where strike: 
might be defined as creating national 
emergencies. 

Mr. Murray’s major concern is in keep 
ing his unions together, and he is askin 
for early conferences with employers t 
adjust to a new state of labor relation. 
What the CIO fears most are attempts by 
employers to weaken or break unions, 
which they now can do by firing striker 
or by denying union security to worker 
CIO leaders, thus, want to find out quickl 
the employers who may become thei 
strongest antagonists. After this is deter 
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—Acme 
JOHN L. LEWIS 
From his office—a curious telepathy 


and the AFL, then probably will attempt 
ome test strikes and court actions. 

Politics is to provide Mr. Murray with 
mother headache. Of all the labor organ- 
gations, the CIO has been the most active 
politically. When the United Mine Work- 
ers were the leading CIO force, Mr. Lewis 
contributed $500,000 to the 1936 campaign 
of the late President Roosevelt. And in 
1944, Mr. Roosevelt was assisted impor- 
tantly by the CIO’s Political Action Com- 
mittee. 

Now the CIO is told by law to get out 
of politics. Unions are forbidden to spend 
any money to influence elections for na- 
tial offices, and there is some doubt 
about whether they can even discuss 
candidates in union publications. These 
provisions are denounced as unconstitu- 
tial, and labor leaders have announced 
that court tests are planned. 

Mr. Murray and his CIO unions also 
are to have some trouble with Communists, 
who are prohibited from holding union 
dices. Personally a devout Catholic, Mr. 
Murray has little sympathy with Commu- 
ists, but he has hesitated to denounce 
them for fear of internal strife in his or- 
ganization. 

A united labor front is being men- 
tioned as a possible outcome of the new 
hw. Mr. Green suggests that the AFL and 
(10 may merge within a year, but the 
obstacles to a merger are many. Not the 
least of the obstacles is the personal rivalry 
ofthe three top labor leaders. 

Messrs. Lewis, Green and Murray each 
tose to labor leadership through the 
United Mine Workers, and they once were 
dose friends. That friendship continued 
i the bleak ’20s and early ’30s when un- 
lons were weak and labor leaders struggled 
lor recognition. It was strained when the 

vernment gave them an opportunity to 
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increase their power, and broke when that 
power began to be exercised. 

Mr. Lewis, firm, shrewd, tough and am- 
bitious, broke with the AFL leadership and 
organized the CIO with his United Mine 
Workers as a nucleus. His power grew as 
that organization moved into mass-pro- 
duction industries with official blessing. 
His voice carried weight in the councils of 
Government as well as at the bargaining 
table, and his power, backed with money, 
was welcomed by the Democratic Party. 

Mr. Green, a soft-spoken, conservative 
craft unionist, was read out of the Mine 
Workers’ union by Mr. Lewis, but clung 
tenaciously to the AFL presidency. His 
patience and careful avoidance of partisan 
politics carried the AFL through an initial 
losing struggle with the CIO and were 
rewarded when Mr. Lewis broke with that 
organization, too, and returned to the fold. 
Now, however, Mr. Green is in danger of 
being overshadowed by the miners’ leader. 

Mr. Murray was the principal Lewis 
lieutenant in the miners’ union for 20 
years, during which time he offset the 
Lewis bluster with charm, tact and finesse. 
He was chosen to head the CIO when Mr. 
Lewis stepped down from the presidency, 
but he broke with his former leader when 
Mr. Lewis refused to be bossed. The feud 
deepened after Mr. Lewis broke with the 
Roosevelt Administration, while the CIO 


rallied behind third and fourth-term bids 
by the President. 

Each leader, meanwhile, displayed his 
power to the increasing annoyance of the 
public. Mr. Lewis humbled the Govern- 
ment several times during the war and 
brought the labor issue to a head with 
last winter’s coal strike. Mr. Green did 
little to end jurisdictional strikes in the 
motion-picture and other industries while 
employers were helpless, and Mr. Murray 
let his unions tie up the steel, automobile 
and electrical industries for a good por- 
tion of 1946. 

Now Congress has decided to trim that 
power. Strikes are to be restricted, unions 
are to be weakened and labor leaders are 
to have no more privileges than other 
citizens. The three top leaders are likely 
to challenge the new era independently, 
but the Supreme Court has indicated 
rather positively that the challenge prob- 
ably will fail. 

The Court finds no obvious fault in a 
law aimed at James C. Petrillo and his 
musicians’ union, and the same judicial 
attitude is expected to prevail when the 
broader statute is tested. Tests, however, 
are certain, since labor leaders are respond- 
ing to restrictions on their power in the 
same way that industrial leaders reacted 
when their authority was abridged in the 
Wagner Act. 
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Third-Party Fuel in Labor Act... Ruhr Issue as Key 
To European Aid . . . Job Prospects of Gen. Bradley 


President Truman is inclined to turn 
down advice from some sources that 
the new labor law be sabotaged by 
halfhearted administration. Mr. Tru- 
man, instead, will try to find and to 
get the Senate to approve Labor 
Board members and a General Coun- 
sel for the Board satisfactory to union 
leaders. 


xk * 


John L. Lewis will be given plenty of 
rope in order to enable him to try to 
get a contract with mine operators be- 
fore terms of the new labor law are 
tested in his case. Mr. Lewis may find 
himself saddled with a new law for 
compulsory arbitration in the mining 
industry if he insists upon a show- 
down test of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


xk * =< 


Julius Krug, Secretary of the Interior, 
is taking a narrower view of the terms 
of the Labor-Management Relations 
Act in its effect on John Lewis than is 
taken by authors of the new law. Mr. 
Krug is advising the White House 
that he doubts whether’ Mr. Lewis’s 
coal miners can be touched by terms 
of the law that relate to a national 
emergency. 


xk k 


Labor leaders plan a big legal battle 
to keep enforcement of the new labor 
law tied up in courts for as long as 
possible while they hope that political 
lightning will strike in 1948 to give 
them a Congress that will repeal the 
law. 


oO °€ 


Representative Harold Knutson, au- 
thor of the vetoed 1947 tax-reduction 
bill, was assured of powerful Demo- 
cratic Party support before he re- 
introduced his bill with Jan. 1, 1948, 
instead of July 1, 1947, as the effec- 
tive date. Mr. Truman will find it 
difficult to convince Congress to 
sustain a veto of a second tax bill. 


x * k 


General of the Army Dwight Eisen- 
hower, as president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, will be in-a favorable posi- 
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tion for a political draft in 1948 if one 
should come. General Eisenhower, 
however, is sincerely determined not 
to be drafted into politics once he 
gives up his post as Army Chief of 
Staff. 


x kk 


Gen. Omar Bradley, as logical succes- 
sor to General Eisenhower as Army 
Chief of Staff, will find that job a re- 
lief after his struggles in organizing a 
Veterans’ Administration that passes 
out over $7,000,000,000 a year in serv- 
ices and benefits. General Bradley has 
wanted a change for many months. 


x *k * 


Mr. Truman decided that he was 
building up Herbert Hoover as a po- 
litical figure by his selection to do 
special jobs for the President, with 
the result that the White House in 
the future will make fewer uses of Mr. 
Hoover’s services. 


xk * 


Russia’s Josef Stalin caught U.S. of- 
ficials a little off balance with his 
prompt acceptance of an invitation to 
take part in the conference to try to 
agree on a basis for economic revival 
in Europe. High officials in this coun- 
try had become so accustomed to 
Russian refusal to co-operate in any- 
thing that they had looked for new 
efforts to sabotage the whole idea. 


x & & 


The “Truman doctrine” of U.S. aid 
for any nations resisting Communism 
is hit in the head by opposition of the 
Vatican, which has balked at going 
along with U.S. in a crusade of that 
type. The Catholic Church in Europe 
is avoiding the appearance of approv- 
al for policies that would lead to war 
between U.S. and Russia. 


xx 


The “Marshall doctrine” of U.S. aid 
for European nations that co-operate 
to help themselves toward economic 
recovery really is intended as a defi- 
nite substitute for the earlier ‘“Tru- 
man doctrine” and reflects a basic 
shift in U.S. policy. 


George Marshall, U.S. Secretary 
State, is to insist that nations 
Europe decide among themselves he 
any new help from the United Stat 
should be divided, and on what ba 
of priority supplies should be 
located in order to avoid an appes 
ance of dictation. The big argume 
is going to be over the basis f 
reviving industry in the Germs 
Ruhr, with France favoring priori 
of development in the Saar area unde 
its control. 


xk *& 


President Truman is more than eve 
determined to seek nomination ani 
election in 1948 in spite of growin 
political troubles. Mr. Truman is te 
that worker resentment against f 
new labor law will be high enou 
next year to carry the President to 
second term. 


xk * 


Henry Wallace is trying to hold labo 
support for his third-party plan bh 
selling the idea that Mr. Tru 
really did not try hard enough, 0 
move soon enough, to block the nev 
law for control of labor unions, and 
that labor should turn elsewhere if 
looking to its political future. Unio 
leaders, however, are to find the 
political style cramped somewhat b 
new limitations placed upon politica 
activity. 


xk kk 


Senator Robert Taft is getting cred 
in the Republican Party for organi? 
ing the defeat of President Truman 
after Mr. Truman’s veto of the Labo 
Act. Some party leaders, though, a 
expressing some doubt whether 
ator Taft helped his chances for f 
Republican presidential nominatio 
by being identified so closely with: 
law that is to be highly controversi 
for the next few years. 


xk * 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg of Mich 
gan gives more and more indicat 
that he definitely is not interested 
Republican Party nomination i 
1948. 
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